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Go Correspondents. ‘ 


‘ Hon. J.$.S.—Please say to your friend, T. B., Esq., that the article referred to will 
be re-published in the forthcoming number of the ‘‘ Am. Agriculturist,” half a dozen co- 
pies of which will be sent to you for him, as the edition of the * Spirit ” containing i' 
has been entirely sold out. 

** Concordia.”—Your pleasant “ insinuation ” we are not unmindful of. It has struck 
= oe forcibly of late that there was ‘a new hand at the bellows.” Thank you for 
the hint. 

“M.” at T.—The damages have been Jaid at $10,000! The suit of ‘ Bardell versus 
Pickwick ” will be ‘alla fleeting show ” as compared with that of Hepzibah vs. Pale 
Ale, who is impleaded with J. Bull Dicks, Esq., the estimable Vice Presideat of the N. 
¥.C.C. Counsellor Buzzfaz, assisted by Quirk, Gammon & Snap, have been retained, 
it is understood, by the plaintiffs, while Dodson & Fogg are to be employed on the other 
side. The constant attendants of the Masquerade Balis at ‘*599,’’ of both sexes, are 
bs be re and the most intensely interesting developments must ensue upon 
the trial. 

Gen. A. T. D.—A complete Table of Winniag Trotting Horses is in hand, and will be 
published in the course of a few weeks. 

J. B.—Your ‘‘ ’necdote ” of an ‘* Anxious Meeting ” is too rich for publication. 

‘** Cor de Chasse,” having established his quarters atthe White Sulphur Springs, shall 
we not have an account of the Deer Shooting there? The Messrs. CALWELL, wehear, 
have an unusually fine pack of hounds this season. By the way, if you have any flies 
with you, do pray ascertain something anent the Speckled Trout in the Virginia 
Mountains. 

** Musketoe Bait ’—a very capital article, in aandsome chirography, seemingly, is 
nearly unreadable, though not utterly so, as is the report of the Gallatin Races. Why 
will not writers for the press blot their foolscap intelligibly? We shall, of course, pub- 
lish the article, but we wash our hands against censure on the score of proof-reading. 
With the thermometer at 90 in the shade, we have noidea of following in the footsteps 
of the illustrious Champolion! Decyphering the hieroglyphics of Egypt may have been 
all very pleasant in cool weather, but being no Philadelphia lawyer, we can employ our 
small-leisure much more to our mind than in puzzling our brains with horrid specimens 
of penmanship. 

‘* Tom B. of Arkansas.”—A second chapter was received yesterday, for which the 
accomplished writer has our thanks. Puray is he acquainted with ‘* N. of Arkansas?” If 
not, he must be. 

The Match at Albany, in wagons, (weighing, with the driver, 390lbs. each,) on Thurs- 
day, between Moscow and Plumb Bob, was won by the former in 6:10—6:10, in the rain. 





TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the 
“ Spirit of the Times ” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate com- 
mission, for the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
tained at prime cost of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city, and 
ts vicinity, comprising 

Thorough-bred-Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and othe: Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, Engravings, etc., 

Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc. Etec. Ete. 

An experience of many years, and afamiliar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions en- 
trusted to him with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping Stock, etc. Where achoice of transit, by 
land or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to WM. T. PORTER)—must be post paid. March 1], 1844. 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers,and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 
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as The “ Spiriv’ im Kentucky and 66 AN over vy 
NEAR LExiNGTON, July 17, 1844. 

Dear Sir: -I enclose you five dollars, the amount of my subscription for 
the ‘ Spirit” for the present year. Your paper is so popular that I get only 
about one numbera month. My friends about the post office doubtless pre- 
sume upon my accommodating spirit, and take the first benefit of reading it, 
Like Jacob ———, when his friends proposed to duck him, ‘‘I thank them a 
leeile of the d est!” The primitive Christians never looked with more 
eagerness for the coming of the great Deliverer than I look weekly for the com- 
ing of the “Spirit.” Major Jones’s Letters and Cuunkey’s cutting the pigeon- 
wing with the left leg ‘‘take the rag off the bush.” 

I should be hugely pleased to see you in Ky., and to give you, at my own 
house, a specimen of its hospitality. The old “ Napoleon” is expected here 
this Fall with a “long string.” Let the conqueror beware of Waterloo. 

Yours truly, B. 
From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

The Spirit of the Times —This excellent paper is becoming more and more 
a favorite with the class of readers for whom 1t is especially intended, and we 
are glad to learn that its prosperity is constantly increasing as it deserves. The 
recent reduction in its price is bringing new subscribers by the hundred, and 
here is perhaps as good a place as any other to make up for an unintentional 
omission a week or two since, by mentioning a magnificent portrait of the cele- 
brated Fashion. Itis engraved by Dick in his very best style, and is about the 
only ** Fashion Plate” that we ever liked in a periodical—nor have we ever 
seen hurseflesh better dealt by. It is a great deal more “ Horser” than Fortu- 
nio’s talking “‘ Comrade”’—infinitely superior io all the ‘‘ points,”—and an en- 
graving that Dick (good as he is) will find it difficult to beat ; though his sub- 
ject * beats everything.” 

From the Boston Daily Times. 

The New York Spirit of the Times.—We give below from “ The Alba- 
nian,” a bandsome and just notice of this admirable literary and sporting paper, 
and the perusal of it reminds us that we have neglected to speak of the last 
steel engraving that issued with the “ Spigt.” This is a portrait of that won- 
derful piece of norseflesh “‘ Fasuion”—engraved by Dick from a painting by 
Burford and a drawing by Wilson. Not only is it an admirable likeness of the 
mare and ber rider, Joe La rd, but the pictorial effect of the engraving is very 
pleasing. We advise our friends to collar the first V. they can lay hold of aud 
then ‘‘ walk up to the captain’s office” and subscribe for the “ Spirit of the 
Times.” 





From the Daily Albanian. : 
New York Spirit of the Times.—We intended last week to kave said some- 
thing in relation to this chef of sporting journals, though we are aware that it 
will be “painting the lily,” and “ gilding refined gold.” Since our com- 


munity have got into the chrysalis state, as sportsmen, we cannot but thiok 
that they will wish both to extend their knowledge and add to their stock of 
information, or perhaps we should say, dissipate their ignorance. The various 


efforts which we have heard made during the last two weeks, to appear au fait 
; in the language of the Turf, calling spurs “ persuaders,” and divers similar 
quaint phrases, has served most forcibly to remind us of the first attempts of a 
spring chicken to do a little crowing on its own hook 

Seriously speaking, the late matches have induced quite a taste for norse- 
flesh, and we could easily prepare a list of one hundred persons who could and 
ought to take the ‘‘ Times.” It is edited, as everybody knows, who knows any- 
thing, by the “ Tall Son of York,” christened Porter. He is A, No. 1, amongst 
gentlemen of the Turf, North and South, East and West, and then he has lots 
of capital correspondents. But the “Spirit” is not only a sporting paper, but 
an excellent literary journal, unsurpassed by few, if any of the weekly literary 
papers, (the ‘* Mirror” of course not included) that we have seen, its selections 
being made with taste and discrimination. 

We make no pretensions to any great knowledge of sporting matters our- 
selves, as any knowing one can readily see, by reading our reports, but we are 
extraordinarily fond of good horseflesh, not to eat, but in a live state. We 
flatter ourselves that we are a tolerable rider, and we have been assured that 
our appearaice with a horse between our legs is rather prepossessing. This 
we do know, we can ride any horse that ever walked or ran, and we never saw 
one that could get us off his back when once fairly on, though we did once 
think, when crossing the prairies on the northern Mississippi, that we would not 
like to try a large black stallion that headed a drove of wild horses. We have 





ridden 600 miles in 12 days, consecutively, and that on a Michigan horse that 
cost only an X. But we are getting garrulous ; we only meant to recommend 
the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” and to have it distinctly understood that we do not 
lend our copy. 





Anecdote of two Gallant Officers of the U.S. A. 

Dear Sir.—The following anecdote, which seems too good tobe lost, I have 
not seen in print. If you have a spare corner you are at liberty to give it an 
insertion in your entertaining paper, where in cannot be thought out of place, 
asthe ‘Spirit’ usually contains general jokes that “ will make a hos laugh,” 
and ‘‘ hos jokes” that make a “ General laugh !”’ 

Wher the gallant Col. (now General) W., left the North fur the command of 
the troops in Florida, one of his friends inquired of him where he intended 
making his “ head quarters?’’ ‘‘ In my saddle, Sir,” was the prompt and point- 
ed reply. This passed current for some time as a mess table joke, and at last 
found its way, in a newspaper, to Col, G****, who after reading the anecdote 
made the following comment :—‘ The saddle has long been considered a pro- 
per place for a commander to establish his hind quarter:, but I see by the pa- 
pers that Col. W**** has converted it into his head quarters!” 





TABLE OF DISTANCES. 
A v.ry convenient book his been published with the table of distances. We 


subjoin the following, as convenient for reference : 


The distance from Philadelphia to New York, via Rail Road.... 96 miles, 
New York to Baltimore, via Rail Road routes............--.. 182 
New York to Washington.............-- onenensoes soneaceee 220 


New York to Boston, via Stonington and Providence Railroad... 224 
New York to Boston, via Norwich and Worcester Rail Road..... 237 
New York to Springfield, Mass, via New Haven and Hartford Rail 


ey ae oe jaeegaoes ane eeseeeuee 143 
New York to Albany, by Steamboat................--+------ 145 
New York to Albany, east side of Hudson river, by stage....... 154 
Albany to Boston via Rail Road........... pewoe nase nces ovees 200 
Boston to Portland, via Eastern Rail Road........ PR 
Portland to Bangor, by stage.........-.-- sietihcenauiiinetes dodaiomiie - 129 
Portland to Quebec, via Augusta and Norridgewock, by stage.... 300 
Boston to Bangor, by Steamboat............---.--- enesecesn Wer 
Boston to Montreal, via Concord and Burlington, Vt., by Rail Road, 

Stage and Steamboat...........------ 9000 080 cocesesece 317 
Albany to Montreal, via Lake Champlein........--..+0-----.- 250 
Montreal to Quebec, by Steamboat................---.---«-- 180 
Albany to Buffalo, by Rail Road route.........--.-..-- Sacedmibie 325 
Buffaloto Kingston, Canada, via Lewiston.......---.-.-- coco See 
Kingston to Montreal, via St. Lawrence river.....-..--.+--- e- 212 
Buffalo to Detroit, by Steamboat.............--..----0-20--- 372 
Buffalo to Chicago, via the Lakes............-------- i 
Ditto, via Detroit and St. Joseph’s........... odnentecideses --- 640 
Albany to Troy, by stage.... 22.022. 2 nee ence cece enen ees — 6 
CE Ss nn weeksnved o600e6n0 gacecee Senmnthe an 
Albany to Saratoga........--..--.....---- ponenenebacsiede. . ar 


Travelling, perhaps, was never cheaper, than at the present moment. The 
conveniences were never greater in this country. Care should be taken to 
guard against rogues and pickpockets, and too much vigilance can not be exer- 
cised in looking after baggage. Daily Albanian . 





Hamilton House.—We have neglected for several weeks to notice the im- 
portant additions recently made to this delightful establishment at the Narrows, 
near Fort Hamilton. A fine bath house for sea-bathing has just been com- 
pleted so that one can hardly imagine any further improvement which can be 
effected. We were pleased to find there, on a recent visit, a large assemblage 
of the beauty, rank and fashion of the town, and to learn that Reep, if possi- 
ble, was more popular and untiring in his efforts to please than ever. The edi- 
tor of the “* American” pays the establishment the following merited compli- 
ment, every word of which will be endorsed by hundreds :— 

Summer is fairly upon us ; and though the weather as yet has been compa 
ratively endurable, the different watering places, especially those in the vicinity 
of the city are rapidly filling up. ‘The Hamilton House, which last year was 
so favorite a place of resort, and which, for gentlemen engaged in business in 
New York, is possessed of ao many advantages, attracts its share of the public 
patronage. Under the management of Atonzo Reed, of approved capabilities 
as a host, asthe Waverley and the Rockaway Pavillion can testify, it is ene of 
the best ordered, and best kept establishments in the country. With a noble 
situation right on the point of the Narrows, Sandy Hook and the Highlands of 
Neversink on the one side, and Staten Island, with its beautiful hills and dales 
spotted over with country seats, on the other, with the commerce of the world, 
as it were, passing within a stone’s throw of its doors—with its ample piazza, 
spacious rooms, and capital cuisine—with an agreeable company rapidly aug- 
menting in number, yet not so numerous but that good accommodations remain 
fur more—with opportunities constant and reliable of reaching the City half a 
dozen times in the course of the day—with a fine band of music, whose capa- 
bilities are put into requisition on Tuesday and Friday of each week, the re- 
gular hop and ball nignt—and, to crown all, with a constant breeze fresh from 
the ocean,—where can a place be found uniting greater or more varied attrac 
tions? For young and old, for the gay and the quiet, the lovers of pleasure and 
the man of business, for all it has charms, and a hearty welcome, and unexcep- 
tiovable accommodations await ali who may be disposed to make a visit—be it 
for a day, a week, a month, or the season. To morrow (Friday) night is an- 
other of the regular ball nights. 








* The Democratic Review.—We find the following complimentary notice of 
this capital monthly—published by Lanetey, 8 Astor House—in a late num- 
ber of the London “‘ Sunday Times,’’ a paper of deservedly high character :— 

‘‘The Democratic Review,” No. 70—We are not of those who consider 
our American cousins as deserving of all the wrath which has been poured upon 
them by many of our countrymen. They have their faults ; but certainly both 

Mrs. Trollope and Captain Marryat,as well as the inimitable Charles Dick- 
ens, have been a little too severe. Their literature and press have been most 
unfairly ron down, especially by the otherwise impartial and able “ Foreign 
Quarerly.” They have produced much that would be creditable to an older 
country; they have sent forth classics, romances, travels, works on theology 








aod history, as well as in the higher branches of philosophy, very far from con. 
temptible. The review before us is ably written in theextreme. The article 
in answer to the travellers who have maligned their country is a very masterly 
and creditable production, though in parts it degenerates into coarseness. The 
essay on the ‘Study and Practice of the Law” is from the pen of one whu 
knows his subjsct, and therefore writes with that vigor and nerve which know- 
ledge alone enables a man to use. We have further, in addition to several sweet 
poems and tales of a high order of merit—to wit, “‘ The Informer,” and “ Albert 
Dorer ’—three elaborate articles That on Macauley and Walpole is severe, 
but able, so is that on “ Percival and his Poetry,” which gives numerous speci- 
mens, with a diography, of avery sweet and elegant American poet. The es- 
say, however, on “ Zorrilla and Contemporary Spanish Poetry,” is our favorite 
in the number; it is powerfully written, and gives much information on a little- 
known subject. There are further ‘“‘ Gatherings from the Grave Yards,” end 
‘* The Texas Question,” which article will be useful to all intending to emi- 
grate to that country. Altogether this is a very fair and creditable specimen 
of transatlantic ‘iterature, which we hope to see again. 





Columbian Magazine —The number for August we observed on our table 
when too late fora notice last week. Que of the engravings contained in this 
number may be classed among the most splendid specimens of Mezzotints 
ever executed in this country. We learn that it is the work of a young artist 
recently from London, and will add that he has only to continue as he has be- 
gun to ensure a rank among engravers second to none on this continent. The 
number, altogether, is worthy of very high praise. 





The Ladies’ Companion was placed on our table just as we were going to 
press, we can therefore only ~1y that it Jooks as handsome as ever. The mez- 
zotint by Jordan & Halpin, called the “ Draug st Players” is a fine specimen of 
that favorite style of engraving. 





Illustrated Shakespeare, No. 17, comprising Acts 1 and 2 of Romeo and 
Juliet is just out, and is embellished with ten elegant engravings, of which two 
are perfect gems—the one, the scene between Tybalt and Benvolio, in Act 1, 
Scene 1, and the other, the meeting of Lady Capulet and the Nurse. These 
cuts are most effective, aud are worth double the price of the number. It is 
small marvel that this splendid edition of the great Poet, commands so extensive 
a sale. 

Arthur's Ladies Magazine.—Mr. Christy, No. 2 Astor House, has sent us 
the August No. of this periodical. The price is but Two Dollars per Annum, 
and the number before us is embellished with two steel engravings! The table 
of contents exhibits a long list of popular contributors to the lighter literature 
of the day, and the whole is enclosed in a very handsome cover. 








There is more reality than romance in the subjoined extract from a capital 
little story in a late number of the Knickerbocker : 

It is surprising how a woman will stick to her betrothed ‘ against the field.’ 
If I knew that her lover had scraped his mother to death with an oystershell, 
I should only make her a foe for life by the really friendly act of giving the in- 
formation. A woman, in such a case, would doubt the testimony of a whole re- 
giment under oath, and the evidences of her own senses into the bargain. Be- 
sides, if you could by some miracle convince her, you would accomplish nothing 
for she forgives even more obst‘nately than she disbelieves, and unless you can 
actually produce before her eyes a previous living wife and five children, [all 
the bona fide property of her suitor,] you had better let her alone. 





A COURT SCENE IN GEORGIA. 

A friend of mine has recently returned from an excursion into the - 
circuit of this State. He tells me that while in the county of » he 
strayed into the court-house, and was present at an arraignmect of a man by 
the name of Henry Day, who was charged with attempting to kill his wife. 
Day was a pale little man, and the wife was a perfect behemoth. The indict- 
ment being read, the prisoner was asked to say whether he was “guilty or not 
guilty.”” He answered, “‘ Taere’s a mighty chance of lawyer’s lies in the pa 
pers; but some part is true. I did strike the old lady; but she fit me power : 
fully first. She can swear equal to a little of anything, and her kicks are aw- 
ful. J reckon what you say about the devil moving me is pretty tolerable cor- 
rect, seeing as how she moved me. I have told you all I know ’bout the cir- 
cumstance, Mister. I gio Squire Jones there a five dollar bill, and I allow he’ll 
take it out for me.” 

Squire Jones thereupon rose and said he had a point of lew to raise in this 
case, which he thought conclusive. It was an established rule of law that man 
and wife were but one ; and he should like to know if a man could be punished 
for whipping himself; he should be glad to hear what the solicitor-general had 
to say to that. 

The solicitor-general answered, that he thought his brother Jones had carried 
the maxima little too far; men had often been punished for beating their wives. 
If a man should kill his wife it would not be suicide. 

Here Squire Jones interposed, and defied the solicitor-general to produce any 
authority to that effect. The solicitor-general Jooked at ‘‘ Green and Lump- 
kin’s Georgia Justice” fur some minutes, and then observed that he could not 
find the authority just then, but he was sure he had seen the principle some. 
where ; and he called on the judge to sustain him. In the enthusiasm of coun- 
sel on the point, they forgot to offer any evidence as to the guilt or innocence 
of Davin the premises. The judge, likewise, being oblivious of the fact pro- 
ceeded to charge the jury. He told them that man and wife were one. He 
remarked that in either event, the man was legally bound to suffer, and, there- 
fore, come as they would, Day was undoubtedly guilty. He said he would not 
decide the question whether if a man kill his wife it was murder or suicide. 

He was not prepared to express an opinion on that point; it was a very deli- 
cate one, and he had no idea of committing himself. [Some one here observed 
that he was mighty fond of committing others]. He then called up the bailiff, 
a tremendous looking cracker, wearing a broad brim hat with crape, [I never 
saw a man south of latitude thirty-three, that did not wear a white hat with 
crape,] and proceeded to admonish him that the juty were very much in the 
habit of coming in drunk with their verdict, and that if it happened in this case 
he would discharge the prisoner, and put the punishment upon him. The bail- 
iff gave a significant glance at the Judge, and replied that other people besides 
the jury came into the court drank, when —— were drunk themselves! 
The jury then retired, and so did my friend. he next day he returned, and 
found matters in statu quo, except that Day and his wife had made up, and 
were discussing the merits of a cold fowl and quart of beer, and now and then 
interchanging kisses, despite the frowns and becks of the officers. The judge, 
clerk, and sheriff, had been up all night, and looked woolfish ; and the bailiff 
was seated on his white hat at the door of the jury room, and this indicated that 
he had swallowed the concentrated venom of a tbousand wild cats. The aw- 
fal curses, oaths, and sounds proceeded from the jury rooms, some were roar- 
ing like lions, some crying like children, mewing like cats, neighing like 
horses, &c. 

At last a short consultation was held at the jury room, between the foreman 
and the bailiff, whereupon the latter, putting his bat one sided on his head, came 
into the court room and addressed the judge thus: ‘ Mister, Tom Jakes says 
the jury can’t agree about this here man; and if you keep him, (that is Tom 
Jakes) without grog any more, he’!l whip you on sight.” The judge appealed 
to the bar if this was not a contempt of court—and ‘“ Green and Lumpkin’s 
Georgia Justice” having been consulted, it was finally decided that it was a 
threat addressed to the judge as a private ihdividual, and was to ‘* whip him 
on sight,” and not on the bench, it was not under the free, and enlightened, and 
democratic principles of Georgia legislation, a contempt of Court. This being 


settled, tae Judge directed the bailiff to say to Tom Jakes, the foreman, “ the 
The bailiff retired 
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'jory should agree if they stayed there through eteroity.” 


and so did my friend ; but he gives it as his opinion, from the frame of mind 
in which he left all parties, the jury aud bailiff are sili there. 
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THE CAMPAIGN OF 1815.* 
THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. d 


—_-_-_— 

In a former article [in the “ Spirit” of 29th June,] we endeavoured, in such 
brief limits as Ee Bn ¢ paper permits, totrace out the current of events from 
the period of Napoleon’s 4 3 advance on the Belgian frontier, to the end of the 

batile of Qu Bras ; the principal points on which we requested our readers’ 

ion’being»the boldness and determination of the French Emperor’s first 
movement—the admirable disposition he had made for-attack—with, on the 
other hand, the resolute coolness of our own great Captain, and his willingness 
to accept a battle, whenever a fair field should present itself. 

To engage the Prussian and the Anglo-allied armies separately, was the great 
feature of Napoleon's plan. To defeat the former first, and then, cutting off 
all communication between the two, fall with full force on the latter, was the 
great game of success he had promised himself. Let us now examine how far 
ortune seconded his efforts. At Ligny, the Prussians were beaten. t- 
tle was.well.and hardly fought, but with unequal forces, and the Prussia re 
beaten. The fight of Quatre. Bras, although no victory for the French, had 
decided the second feature of his grand design, and prevented the promised 
support of the British on the Prussian right. It only remains then to track out 
the circumstances which immediately succeeded, to learn how far the Emperor's 
calculations were destined for accomplishment, and how the third and by far 
the greatest stroke of his genius was to be crowned by fortune. 

hen the Prussian army was beaten at Ligny, two lines of retreat particu- 
larly presented themselves to the general's cho1ce—the one by Namur on Liege, 
the other on Wavre. 

The former possessed certain undoubted advantages: it served to maintain 
the line of retreat on their own country, should the a army be necessi- 
tated to fall back ; it would also enable them to form a junction with Bi- 
low’s rs then on the march ; but if it had these features of security to re- 
commend its adoption, there was a reverse to the medal. By such a move- 
ment, all support to the Anglo-allied army should be abandoned—a distance of 
full forty miles would be placed between the two forces, and a!] hope of future 
junction rendered impossible. The bolder policy was that which met favor with 
the old warrior. To collect his scattered forces—to fall back on Wavre—to re- 
organize his shattered battalions, and have one more throw for victory, was the 
course he resolved on ; and when Wellingion sent to request that he would as- 
sist him with one corps, the gallant Blucher replied, ** I’llcome with my whole 
army.” It has been said that the retreat on Wavre was the suggestion of 
Gniesenau, and that Blucher was then too severely bruised by his fall to resume 
the chief command. However this may be, the act well merited Napoleon’s 
epithet—it was ‘a trait of genius,’’ and a trait of heroism also. 

The loud thundering of cannon in the direction of Ligny had informed the 
Duke of Wellington that a great battle was being fought in that quarter ; but 
the firing ceased at nightfall, and no tidings reached him as to the result, for 
= es officer sent with the intelligence had been taken prisoner by the 

rench. 

In this state of uncertainty, the night of the 16th was passed. Orders were, 

however, forwarded for Clinton to move his division from Nivelles to Quatre 
Bras the following morning, and for Colville to march from Enghien ou Nivel- 
les. ‘The reserve artillery was also called up, and every preparation made to 
engage the French on the ensuing day ; or, if Blucher had been unsuccessful, 
to accomplish a retreat with an ample force on some point of future concentra- 
tion. , 
The defeat at Ligny compelled Blucher, as we have seen, to choose between 
the course which offered safety to his own army, or that which, by co-operating 
with Wellingron, might terminate the war in one great and glorious victory. 
He chose the nobler path, and, abandoning the line of the Meuse, fell back to- 
wards Louvain, by Wavre. 

The bivouac on the field of Quatre Bras continued undisturbed during the 
night of the 16th, until about an hour before daybreak, when a cavalry patrol, 
having accidentally got between the adverse picquets, an alarm was communi- 
cated to both armies by a rat‘ling fire of musketry, which gradually extended 
itself throughout the whole line of advanced posts. Picton was one of the 
first to ascertain the origin of this surprise, and quickly perceiving that no ad- 
vance was attempted on either side, soon succeeded in restoring confidence. 
Similar efforts were made at the same time by the French officers ; and as day 
was breaking, all was tranquil as before. The Duke, who passed the night at 
Genappe, arrived early on the field, and learned from Vivian what had occurred, 
and that, except this slight demonstration, nothing had taken place. As Wel- 
lington swept the field with his telescope, he discovered a French vidette on 
some rising ground near Fleurus, and a little to the right of the Namur road. 
This might either prove to be a picquet thrown out from Ney’s right, or belong 
to some detached corps placed to maintain the communication between Napo- 
leon and the Marshal. No intelligence had yet reached Wellington of the re- 
sult of the battle at Ligny—a strange circumstance, too, when we think that 
scarcely a league and a half separated the two armies—and judging, probably 
from the advanced position of the vidette in question, that whatever the success 
of Ligny, no advance at least had been made by the Prussians, he suspected 
that it might be possible Napoleon had crossed the Namur road, and, cutting 
off his communication with Blucher, was now preparing an attack on his left 
and rear, while Ney should renew the battle in front. 

A troop of the 10th Hussars, under Captain Grey, accompanied by Sir Alex. 
Gordon, one of the Duke's aides-de-camp, was despatched to gain intelligence, 
and returned in about an hour with the news that the Prussians had retreated 
en Wavre, but- that the French had neither crossed the Namur road nor even 
occupied it with any force—a remarkable circumstance, but which plainly in- 
dicated that the victory had not been such as enabled Napoleon to follow it up 
by any decisive movement in pursuit. 

This want of his accustomed energy on the part of Napoleon, has been the 
subject of considerable comment; and arguments against and explanations in 
favor of his line of action, have abounded among the military writers of the 
continent—many asserting that a vigorous pursuit of the defeated Prussians 
after Ligny must have ended in the total destruction of that army; and others 
alleging, with more of reason on their side, that the result of that battle was 
by no means of that character which should have emboldened him to such a 
course. 

It must not be forgotten that Thielemann's corps did not fall back before 
midnight on the 16th, and when the main body of the army had safely retired ; 
nor was it until three o’clock on the morning of the 17th that the field of battle 
was completely evacuated, when the Prussian rear-guard retired slowly on 
Gembloux, where the fourth corps, under Bulow, had arrived during the night. 

Bearing this in mind, and that the possession of the field of battle, and the 
capture of twenty-one pieces of cannon, were the only advantages of the vic- 
tory, it may appear that there was little temptation to press on the steps of an 
army retreating to form fresh combinations with new troops, the great object 
being apparently already gained in the temporary separation of the Prussian and 
Anglo-allied forces. 

Leaving this question to be canvassed by more competent critics, let us pro- 
ceed with the actual events. Wellington having now ascertained that the con- 
tingency for which, as we have already shown, he was fully prepared, had ac- 
tually taken place, instantly determined on retrograding his troops to a position 
which should command the advance on Brussels from Nivelles and Charleroi ; 
and thus, while opposing a bold front to the French attack, calculate on the co- 
operation of Blucher’s forces from Wavre to strengthen his own left flank. 

Hence the previous movement, which contemplated the concentration at 
Quatre Bras, was countermanded ; and on the morning of the 17th, the follow- 
ing instructions were issued :— 


**To General Lord Hill. 





“© 17th June, 1815. 

** The 2nd division of British infantry to march from Nivelles on Waterloo, 
at 10 o'clock. 

‘“‘ The brigades of the 4th division, now at Nivelles, to march from that place 
on Waterloo, at 10 o’clock. ‘Those brigades of the 4th division at Braine-le- 
Comte, and on the road from Braine-le-Comte to Nivelles, to collect and haltat 
Braine-le-Comte this day. 

** All the baggage on the ruad from Braine-le-Comte to return immediately 
ee ee and to proceed immediately from thence to Hal and Brux- 
elles. 

‘The spare musket ammunition to be immediately parked behind Genappe. 

“The corps under the command of Prince Frederick of Orange will move 
from Enghein this evening, and take up a position in front of Hal, occupying 
Braine-le-Chateau with two battalions. 

“ Colonel Estorff will fall back with his brigade on Hal, and place himself 
under the orders of Prince Frederick.” 

Shortly after the despatch of the hussar patrol, under Captain Grey, the Duke 
received some despatches from England, to which he gave his attention ; and 
then, quietly lying down on the ground in the field near Quatre Bras, he cover- 
* his head with one of the newspapers he had been reading, and fell soundly 
asleep. 

This faculty of snatching a moment of repose at any favourable interval amid 
the great and onerous duties of his station, seems to have been a gift with the 
Duke throughout his whole career ; and the writer of this brief notice has heard, 
from one whose official position placed him in close intimacy with his Grace, 
that he could at any moment release his mind from its numerous cares, and by 
2 age of twenty minutes or half-an-hour, awake refreshed and ready to resume 

s labours. 
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be retiring . 
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gan to retire. They occupied the advanced line, commencing from the south- 
ern extremity of the wood of Bossu on the right, extending along Gemion- 
court and the inclosures of Piermont, and crossing the Namur road on the left ; 
from which line they gradually and slowly fell back upon Ompteda’s brigade, 
in a manner evincing admirable skill, steadiness, and regularity. 


Namur road, the whole of the cavalry was drawn up in two lines immediately 
contiguous to, and in rear of, that road ; the heavy cavalry forming the second 
line, and picquets being thrown out from the first line, to relieve those of the 
retiring infantry. 


not by alternate brigades, this mode having been directed only in the event of 
an attack: the latter retired successively in the order in which they stood, pre- 
serving their relative distances, so that they might commence the alternate sys- 
tem of retreat, if attacked. To facilitate the passage of other portions of the | man. 
army through the narrow defile of the bridge and town of Genappe, this divi- 
sion retired by Bezy, and crossed the Genappe, lower down the stream, by the 
bridge of Wais-le-Hutte.” 


the battle of Ligny ; but, calculating that if Napoleon had succeeded against 
the Prussians, the longer Wellington remained on the field of Quatre Bras, the 
more certainty was there of his being cut off, he did not make any movement 
in advance ; while, if on the other hand, the Emperor should not have gained 
the battle, an attack on his part would have been equally ill-judged—the more 
as he perceived that, during the night, a considerable body of cavalry had rein- 
forced the Anglo-Allied army, giving a great superiority in point of numbers to 
the enemy. A despatch at length arrived from Soult, briefly describing the 
battle of Ligny, and stating, that if the British should attack, the Emperor 
would immediately march to his support by the Namur road, and cut them off 
completely from Brussels. He also mentioned that the troops were already on 
the march towards Bry, close to which the high road leads from Namur to Qua- 
tre-Bras. 


the imperial guard and a corps of infantry in advance of Marbais, and wished 
Ney to attack the enemy at Quatre Bras, and force him from his position ; and 
that his operations weuld be seconded by the troops at Marbais, whither his 
Majesty was proceeding in person. 


infantry—for already the Anglo-Allied army were falling back—Ney advanced 
against them with his own cavalry, regulating the attack in concert with a body 
of horse, which he now perceived moving against their flank along the Namur 


road. 


down the slope in front, where they were halted, in echellon of squadrons; and 
while they were thus posted, Wellington and his staff came to the front of the 
regiment. rom this spot the Duke was attentively watching, through his te- 
lescope, the dispositions and movements of the French, when all at once, at a 
distance of about two miles, masses were seen forming on the side of the Na- 
mur road, conspicuously glittering in the sun’s rays ; by which the Duke was |t 
at first inclined to believe that they were infantry, whose bayonets were so bril- 
liantly reflected ; but it was soon discovered that they were cuirassiers. After | did not attempt to follow them. The 7th retired through the 23rd light dra- 
a short time, these were observed to advance, preceded by Jancers, and it was 
not long before the picquet of the 18th British hussars, posted on that road, 
began skirmishing, as did also the picquet of the 10th British hussars, more in 
the front of the position, and likewise, still farther to the right, in front of Qua- 
tre-Bras, a picquet consisting of a squadron of the 11th Uritish light dragoons, 
detached from Major-General Vandeleur’s brigade, which comprised the 11th 
light dragoons, (under Lieut. Colonel Sleigh,) the 12th light dragoons, (under 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby,) and the 16th light dragoons, (under 
Lieut.-Col. Hay.) The 10th hussars then fell back again into their proper place 
in the line. Vivian now took up a new alignment, throwing back his left so as 
to present a front to the enemy’s advance, and to protect the left of the posi- 
tion. Vandeleur’s brigade was then in right rear of Vivian’s, and close to | on that regiment retiring, the whole column that was in Genappe raised the 
Quatre-Bras. . war cry, and rent the air with shouts of ‘ En avant !—En avant!’ evincing the 
the Genappe, with the exception of the Ist battalion 95th British regiment, 
(rifles) which had been directed to remain until the last moment, and which 
was now retiring to Genappe, (where it was subsequently drawn up at the en- 
trance of the town,) and the Duke having satisfied himself that a formidable 
body of the French cavalry was endeavouring to fal] upon him and molest his 
retreat, it became a question with his Grace, at the moment, how far it might 
be advisable to offer any serious resistance to the advance of the enemy; but 
Lieut.-General the Earl of Uxbridge, the commander of the Anglo-Allied ca- 
valry, having remarked that, considering the defiles in the rear, and the distance 
to which the great mass of the infantry had already retired, and from which it 
could offer no immediate support, he did not think the cavalry was favourably 
situated for making such an attempt. Wellington assented to the correctness | rush down into the enemy's mass was as terrific in appearance as it was de- 
of this view, and requested his Lordship at once to carry into effect the retreat 
of the cavalry.” 





retired his cavalry, by brigades, supporting each other alternately, the enemy 
pressing vigorously from time to time on them, and maintaining a heavy artil- 
lery fire almost without intermission. 


now a dead calm ; not a leaf was stirring, and the atmosphere was close to an 
intolerable degree ; while a dark, heavy, dense cloud impended over the com- 
batants. The 18th hussars were fully prepared, and awaited but the command 
to charge, when the brigade-guns on the right commenced firing, for the pur- 
pose of previously disturbing and breaking the order of the enemy's advance. 
The concussion seemed instantly to rebound through the still atmosphere, and 
communicate, as an electric spark, with the heavily charged mass above. A | and unable to retreat, frém the great pressure in their rear, the loss was consi- 
most awfully loud thunder-clap burst forth, immediately succeeded by a rain 
which has never, probably, been exceeded in violence even within the tropics. 
In a very few minutes the ground became perfectly saturated ; so much so that 
it was quite impracticable for any rapid movement of the cavalry. ‘The enemy’s 
lancers, opposed to the 6th British brigade, began to relax in their advance, and 
to limit it to skirmishing ; but they seemed more intent upon endeavouring to 
envelope, and intercept the retreat of, the hussars. Vivian now replaced the | true, of no useful result to either side, but distinguished on both, by bravery 
18th hussars by the Ist hussars of the King’s German legion, as rear-guard, 
with orders to cover well the left flank and the left front of the brigade. He 
had already sent off his battery of horse-artillery to cross the Genappe by the 
bridge of Thuy, and despatched an aide-de-camp to Vandeleur, to request he 
would move his brigade as quickly as possible across that bridge, so that he 
might meet with no interruption in his retreat, jn the event of his being hard 


pressed.”’ 


guard to cover them, one troop of which, commanded by Lieut. O'Grady, the 
present Lord Guillamore, held the high road, being frequently obliged to ad- 
vance, to enable the skirmishers to hold their ground, the movement being most 
difficult, through ploughed fields, where the horses sank up to their very girths 


occasionally. 


dy that he must leave him; the bridge being so narrow, the squadron should 





Fhe could, to draw off his skirmishers. As the General shook his hand on 











os i ™ wendeoidyomiting, ‘« What if they should 
4 1 off - 







this 


We extract from our author the manner in which the retreat was executed : 


‘The Ist and 5th British divisions, and the 2nd Dutch-Belgian division, as | squadrons, was now entering Genappe by the 
also the Brunswick corps, effected their retreat in excellent order, notwithstand- 
ing the delay that was created by the narrowness of the bridge and street of 
Genappe. Their retreat was covered by Alten’s division, to which were added 
for this purpose, the Ist battalion of the 95th British regiment, (rifles,) the 2nd 
and 83rd Brunswick light battalions, and the Brunswick advanced-guard batta- 
lion. The main body of this division commenced its retreat about eleven P 
o’clock. Ompteda’s brigade of the King’s German legion was withdrawn to 
Sart-a-Mavelines, which it immediately occupied, as also the wood of Les Cen- 
ses, in its front. Halkett’s British brigade then retired secretly until it reached 
some favorable ground, a little distance in rear of Ompteda's brigade, upon 
which it was immediately drawn up. Kielmansegge’s Hi 

withdrawn still further to the rear, and occupied a third position. Thus posted, 
the division was ordered, in the event of being attacked, to retire by brigades 
alternately. 


“Tt was a little before mid-day when the light troops of Alten’s division be- 


‘In order more effectually to mask the movements on the Allied side of the 


“‘ The main body of Alten’s division now commenced its further retreat ; but 


At an early hour of the morning Ney himself was ignorant of the result of 


Later on, a second despatch informed him that the Emperor had just posted 


Perceiving that the troops in front were cavalry covering the retreat of the 


‘* About this time, the 10th hussars were moved across the Namur road, and 


, 's force was now such, that as the Duke observed parting, 
was 
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his manner clearly showed that he believed that the service he assir 
a forlorn , and never expected to see him sr "O'Grady, fee 




















ever, called in the skirmishers, and advanced with his own tro 

‘ by Blucher, more fortunate than | road. The cavalry immediately opposed to his, went pray» Be we 
the Duke with news that the Prussians were in retreat on } for some distance ; and thus did he continue alternately to advance and “f ‘4 
Wavre ; upon which Wellington wrote a letter to Blucher, acquainting him | until he saw the whole right troop safe on the road in his rear ; he then retired 
with his intended retrograde movement, and proposing Waterloo as the ground ired 
on which to await the enemy. 
‘That this great plain was already regarded by the Duke as a fitting field to 
try the prowess of the two hostile armies, and had been, at an early period of |! 
the ¢ ign, considered as a likely place for a great battle, the writer has | if he were, not a man of you could have escaped.” 
abundant evidence within his own knowledge, having seen the military survey 
of the field made by an officer in the engineer department of the British army, | he 
five weeks before the battle. All the great positions of the ground are laid | dismounted hussars, by Vivian's orders, opened a destructive fire on the Frenc) . 
down with care and accuracy, and in their relation to the events of the battle, ih 
are striking evidences of that military coup dail, which is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of all the Duke’s talents as a generat 


at a walk, halting and fronting, until he turned the corner of the t 
nappe, when he filed the men from the left, and dashed egogh@ + ag 
t . 


hen Dornberg met.him on the other side of the town, and learned that 1e had 


not lost a man ora horse, he exclaimed—* Then Bonaparte is not with them 


Meanwhile, the left column continued its retreat to the little bridge of Thuy 


hotly pursued by the French cavalry ; but on reaching the bridge, a number of 


while the remainder of the 10th and the 18th were drawn up to receive ; heen 
and with such perfect steadiness, that the French relaxed the pursuit, and t a, 
ed towards the high road. turn- 


“A large body of French cavalry, ranging , od from sixteen to eighteen 
harleroi road, followed by the 


main body of the French army under Napoleon. 


“The Earl of Uxbridge who was desirous of checking the enemy’s advance 
. ed ’ 


so as to gain sufficient time for the orderly retreat of the Anglo-Allied army 
and to —_ a compromise of any portion of the rearmost troops, decided 
upon em ; 


bracing the advantage which the narrow defile of Genappe seemed to 
resent in aid of his design. The town consists maiuly of houses lining the 
igh roac, on the Brussels side of the bridge. The road then ascends a ridge 

Ss , 


the brow of which is about six or seven hundred yards distant, and here Lord 
Uxbridge had halted the heavy brigades of Lord Edward Somerset and of Sir 
William Ponsonby, and posted them so as to cover the retirement of the light 
anoverian brigade was | cavalry. At first he formed them in line; Somerset’s on the right, and Pon- 
sonby’s on the left of the high road ; but observing, by the enemy’s formidable 
advance, that the light cavalry would soon be compelled to fall back, his Lord- 
ship drew up Somerset’s brigade in a column of half squadrons upon, but close 
to, the right of the high road itself, so as to admit of troops retiring by its left ; 
and formed Ponsonby’s brigade into a column of half squadrons upon the left of 
the high road, and somewhat tothe rear. The 7th hussars were formed at 
some little distance in rear of Genappe, and the 23rd light dragoons were 
drawn up in support of that regiment, and about midway between it and the 
heavy cavalry on the height. ‘lhe squadron of the 7th hussars, under Major 
Hodge, it will be recollected, was halted between the main body of that regi- 
ment and the town of Genappe. Thus posted, the centre retiring cavalry co- 
lumn remained about twenty minutes, when loud shouts announced that the 
French had entered the town. Presently a few horsemen appeared galloping 
out of the street, and dashed at speed into Major Hodge’s squadron. They 
were found, on being taken, to be quite inebriated. In a few moments after- 
wards the French column showed its head within the town: the leading troop 
consisted of lancers, all very young men, mounted on very small horses, and 
cominanded by a fine-looking, and, as it subsequently appeared, a very brave 


The column remained about fifteen minutes within the town, its head 


halted at the outlet facing the British rear-guard, and its flanks protected by the 
houses. The street not being straight, and the rear of the column not being 
aware that the front had halted, continued pressing forward, until the whole 
mass became so jammed that it was impossible for the foremost ranks to go 
about, should such a movement become necessary. Their apparent hesitation 
and indecision induced Lord Uxbridge, who stood upon some elevated ground 
adjoining the right of the road, to order the 7th hussare to charge. ‘he latter, 
animated by the presence of the commander of the cavalry, who was also their 
own colonel, rushed forward with the most determined spirit and intrepidity ; 
while the French, awaiting the onslaught, opposed to them a close, cumpact, 
and impenetrable phalanx of lances; which, being securely flanked by the 
houses, and backed by a solid mass of horsemen, presented a complete chevauz 
de frise. Hence, it is not surprising that the charge should have made no im- 
pression upon the enemy; nevertheless, the contest was maintained for some 
considerable time ; the hussars cutting at their opponents, and the latter parry- 
ing and thrusting, neither party giving way a single inch of ground; both the 
commanding officer of the lancers, and Major Hodge, commanding the leading 
squadron of the hussars, were killed, gallantly fighting to the last. The French 
had by this time established a battery of horse artillery on the left of Geaappe 
and upon the opposite bank of the river, from which they opened a brisk fire 
upon the British cavalry in support, and several! shot struck the main body of 
the 7th hussars, upsetting men and horses, and causing great impediments in 
their rear. ‘The French lancers now advanced, and drove the 7th hussars upon 
their reserve ; but here the 7th rallied, renewed their attack, and forced back 
the lancers upon the town. The latter having been reinforced, rallied in their 
turn, and drove back the hussars. These, however, again rallied, and resolutely 
faced their opponents, with whom they gallantly continued a fierce encounter 
for some time longer, when, to terminate a conflict which was most obstinate 
and sanguinary without being productive of any favourable result, but m which 
the bravery of the 7th hussars shone most conspicuously, and became the theme 
of admiration of all who witnessed it, Lord Uxbridge decided upon withdrawing 
that regiment, and charging with the Ist life guards. As soon as the hussars 
went about, in pursuance of the orders received, the lancers followed them. In 


he melee which ensued, the French lost quite as many men as did the hussars ; 


and when, at length, the latter were able to disengage themselves, the former 


goons, took the first favourable turn off the road, and re-formed in the adjoining 
field. 


‘During this contest, the French, having become sensible of the evil that 


might arise from the closely wedged state of the cavalry in the town, began to 
clear the rear of the most advanced portion of the column, so as to admit of 
more freedom of movement in case of disaster. A battery of British horse-ar- 
tillery had taken post close to a house on the height occupied by the heavy ca- 
m 

tery on the opposite bank of the river. 


alry, and on the left of the road ; and it was now replying to the French bat- 


‘So exceedingly elated were the French with having repulsed the 7th hus- 


sars in this their first serious encounter with the British cavalry, that immediately 


“The Anglo-Allied infantry having, some time previously, entirely crossed greatest impatience to follow up this momentary advantage, and to attack the 


supports ; for which, indeed, the opportunity appeared very favourable, as the 
ranks of the latter were suffering considerable annoyance from the well-direct- 
ed and effective fire of the French guns on the opposite bank of the river. 
They now abandoned the secure cover to which they had been indebted for 
their temporary success, and were advancing up the ascent with all the conti- 
dence of a fancied superiority, when the Earl of Uxbridge, seizing upon the ad- 
vantage presented for attacking them while moving up-hill, with their flanks 
unsupported, and a narrow defile in their rear, and being also desirous of af- 
fording the Ist life guards an opportunity of charging, brought forward that re 
giment through the 23rd light dragoons, who opened out for its passage to the 
front. ‘The life guards now made theircharge. It was truly splendid : its rapid 


structive in its effect; for although the French met the attack with firmness, 
they were utterly unable to hold their ground a single moment, were overthrown 


By a most skilful disposition of the force under his command, Lord Uxbridge | with great slaughter, and literally ridden down in such a manner that the 


“The weather, during the morning, had become oppressively hot ; it was 


my’s cavalry never again coming to close quarters with its opponents. 
French advanced guard*halted on the height between La Haye Sainte and La 
Belle Alliance, and opened a fire from two horse-artillery batteries on the centre 
of the Duke’s line ; while Picton, perceiving columas of infantry approaching 
from La Belle Alliance, placed two batteries in position, and began 4 brisk 
cannonade upon the French columns. Here, inclosed between high banks, 


derable. 


and the heavy ground, cut up with the passage of waggons and cavalry, 
ed but a dreary bivouac. Picquets were hastily thrown out on either side ; 
to such a pitch had the spirit of mutual defiance risen that several skirmishes 
occurred during the night between cavalry and patroles—productive, it is 


road was instantaneously covered with men and horses scattered in al! direc- 
tions. The life guards, pursuing their victorious course, dashed into Geuappe, 
and drove all before them as far as the opposite outlet of the town.” 


After this the retreat was prosecuted with little further molestation, the 0 
The 


t of rain, 
afford- 
and 


Tt was now twilight. A dark and lowering sky threatened a niga 


and heroism. 


The masterly manner in which the retreat from Quatre-Bras to Waterloo was 


effected, will ever remain a model for operations of this nature, while the regu 
larity and precision with which eac brigade assumed the position assigned | 
on the fieid, has never been surpassed, and well justifies the obser 
author, that the mancuvres more resembled the movements of a field day, 
upon a grand scale, than the operations of an army in the actual presence of an 


vation of our 


As the centre column retreated, the 7th hussars were thrown out as a rear- | enemy. 


At a short distance from Genappe General Dornberg informed Lieut. O’Gra- 


it in file; that he must face the enemy boldly at the spot, and endeavour, 





Scarcely had the line of videttes and picquets been established, and the last 


gun boomed from the heights, when the thunder pealed forth, accumpanied by 
flashes of vivid lightning, and a rain that descended in torrents. 
all was dark as midnight over that great plain, destined to become celebrated 


in history to the remotest ages. 


In a moment 


We have now brought our readers to the great event of the campaign, hav- 


ing probably dwelt with, what may appear to bave been, an undue prolixity oD 
the minor events which characterised its opening. We have done this, how- 
ever, for two special reasons. In the first place, if less attractive to the reader, 
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aud consequently to the writer, than the narrative of that glorious vietory, which 
has placed the military glory of our nation as second to uone in Europe, it was 
also Jess generally known and understood. The battle of Waterloo, in its en- 
grossing interest, had swallowed up all memory of every preliminary step, and 
no thought was given to that series of rapid and admirable manceavres by which 
the fon became eventually chosen whereon to decide the future fortunes of the 
word. 








And secondly, because every minute portion of these two days’ strategy tends 


powerlully to prove with what admirable foresight the Duke of Wellington, 
not only divined the plans and intentions, but the very spirit of his adversa- 
ry’s warfare, and how ably his owz dispositions were made to counteract and 
oppose them. 

That this latter portion of our task is not, as it well might be, gratuitous, the 
allusions we have already made to the charge of surprise alleged against his 
Grace, will clearly show. That such an accusation has nothing to substantiate 
it, save the suddenness of movements made to counteract equally sudden at- 
tacks ; or the mere supposition of certain contingencies which might have, but 
did not occur, and for which, if occurring, there is no reason to believe the 
Duke unprepared, any candid reader of this history wili readily acknowledge. 

The Duke of Wellington having seen his troops take up the position assigned 
to them, returned to the village of Waterloo for the night. There too the dif- 
ferent general officers and others of his staff were lodged. Their names writ- 
ten in chalk on the doors, marked out the quarters of many who were to live in 
history, when of the village itself no trace shall remain. The house occupied 
by the Duke is about the middle of the little street of which the village consists, 
and is a small unpretending edifice, on the right going from Brussels. The 
writer of this notice, when visiting the spot some years since, in company with 
a near relative of his Grace, asked if the story were trae which is current con- 
cerning the difficulty of awaking the Duke on the morning of the 18th, and 
was told that it was perfectly correct. Lord Fitzroy Somerset finding the door 
locked, and no reply given to frequent summonses to awake, was actually about 
to break it open, when the Duke appeared half dressed at it, and asked in the 
coolest mauner, if any thing important had occurred. Such was the perfect 
sang froid and self-possession of him on whom the fate of Europe was then 
hanging. From this humble quarter he addressed two letters, one to the Duc 
de Berri, recommending the course to be adopted by the king in the event of 
the enemy's advance on Brussels, the other to the governor of Antwerp, with 
directions for putting that fortress in a state of siege, and taking every precau- 
tiou for the safety of the king and his followers. 

There is an expression in the former, which may well be recorded here, con- 
firmatory as it is both of his confidence and his foresight. It is thus his Grace 
addressed the Duc de Berri—* J’espére, et plus, j’ai toute raison de croire, que 
tout ira bien, mais i! faut tout prévoir, et on ne veut pas de grandes pertes.” 

Let us now return to the morning of the battle. The night of the 17th was 
one of incessant rain; the thunder rolled almost without an interval from night- 
fall till daybreak, and the field of Waterloo presented a dreary waste, where 
the watch-fires burned few and dimly. 

As morning dawned, the two armies might be seen occupying the two oppo- 
site lines of heights which bounded the plain, a distance of no greater width 
than from 1,000 to 1,500 yards separatingthem. The first movement to be re- 
marked, was in the plain beneath, where the officers in command of the picquets 
were withdrawing the sentries and videttes, and concentrating their detach- 
ments more within the range of theirrespective armies. Meanwhile the drying 
and cleaning of arms became general along the heights, and the continuous dis- 
charge of musketry fell upon the ear like the rattle of a brisk and widely ex- 
tended skirmish. As the morning advanced, the heavy clouds lifted from the 
earth, formed into one dense opaque mass above the plain, where, like a huge 
vault, they hung during the entire day—the very rays of the sun excluded 
until the last moment of the conflict, when the full blaze of his splendour burst 
out, and shed a flood of glorious light upon the glittering ranks of the advanc- 
ing British. 

As the time sped on, the rolling of drums was heard, aceompanied by the 
call of bugles and the hoarse bay of trumpets, while the tremulous earth qua- 
vered beneath the heavy roll of great guns moving to their position in front ; 
staff-officers were seen galloping in various directions, and the muster-roll and 
tellings off of the different brigades, gave an air of bustle and preparation to 

»the scene. 

Although there may be few of our readers, in this age of travel and tour, 
who have not visited the field of Waterloo themselves, yet even to them the 
recapitulation of the circumstances of the ground may not be uninteresting, 
while to others, an accurate knowledge of the position is essential to the com- 
prehension of the great events of which it was the scene. For this purpose 
we cannot do better than extract from the work before us :— 


‘** The field of Waterloo was intersected by two high roads (chaussées) con- 
spicuous by their great width and uniformity, as also by the pavement which 
runs along the centre of each. These two roads, the eastern one leading from 
Charleroi and Genappe, and the western from Nivelles, form a junction at the 
village of Mont St. Jean, whence their continuance, in one main road, is direct- 
ed upon the capital of Belgium. In front of the above junction, and offering, 
as it were, a natural military position for the defence of this approach to Brus- 
sels, a gently elevated ridge of ground is intersected, at right angles, by the 
Char'eroi road, about 250 yaras north of the farm called La Have Sainte, and 
follows a westerly direction until about midway between the two high roads, 
whence it takes a south-westerly course, and terminates abruptly at its point 
of intersection with the Nivelles road, about 450 yards north of Hougomont, a 
country-seat, with farm, offices, gardens, orchards, and wood. On the east side, 
the ridge extends itself perpendicularly from the Charleroi ruad until it reaches 
a point, distant about 700 yards, where, elevating itself into a mound or knoll, 
it overlooks the hamlet of Papelotte, and thence, taking a north-easterly course, 
expands into an open plateau. ‘This ridge constituted the position of the first 
lme of the Duke of Wellington's army, which line is more distinctly defined by 
a road, entering on the east side, from Wavre, by Ohain, and winding along the 
summit of the ridge until it joins the Charleroi road just above La Haye Sainte, 
from which point of junction a cross road proceeds along the remaining portion 
of the ridge, and thus connects the two high roads with each other.” 

The Duke’s position was then the crest or rather the reverse slope of that 
line of heights marked out by the cross road, which from Wavre and Ohain in- 
tersects the great road to Nivelles and Charleroi. On his extreme left lay the 
small village uf La Haye, a few straggling houses half hid in a low scrub wood, 
the farmhouse of Papelotte being the most conspicuous object among them. 
His right extended to Braine la Levd, to the right of Hougomont, which occu- 

ied a position in the plain about 450 yards in advance of the Duke’s first line. 
La Haye Sainte, a farmhouse of considerable size, lay at the right side of the 
road leading from Brussels to Charleroi, and much nearer to the Anglo-Allied 
line than Hougomont. The space between these two points, not exceeding 
three quarters of a mile, was the scene of the most desperate struggles of the 
day. 
Vivien's light cavalry-brigade, comprising the 10th and 18th hussars, and the 
lst hussars of the German legion, occupied the extreme lett. Some Nassau 
troops being stationed in the village and farm-house of Papelotte. — On Vivian's 
right were Vandeleur’s light cavalry—1Ith, 12th, and 16th British light dra- 
goons. Next to them came Vincke’s Hanoverian brigade, forming the extreme 
left of the main infantry line. On their right again were Best’s Hanoverians, 
with a foot-artillery battery, most advantageously placed on a height On the 
exterior slope, and front of the cross-road, were Bylandt’s Dutch brigade, while 
on the interior slope, and farther to the right, were Pack’s, the 9th British, bri- 
gade—the 8th battalion Ist royals, Ist battalion 42d Highlanders, 2d battalion 
44th, and 92d Highlanders. To the right of Pack, and in advance, were the 
8th brigade of British infantry, under Kempt ; they consisted of the 28th, 32d, 
lst battalion 79th, and 1st battalion 95th rifles. 

In the immediate front of the right of the brigade there was a knoll, having 
on its right a large sandpit, opening into the Charleroi road, and partially facing 
the garden of La Haye Sainte, at the opposite side of the road. The sandpit 
was occupied by two companies of tue lst battalion 95th rifles ; the knoll and 
the hedge above it being held by another company of the same regiment. These 
two infantry-brigades, the 8th and 9th, with the 5th Hanoverians, constituted 
the 5th division, under Lieut. General Picton. We come now to the right of 
the great Charlero! road,—to the 3rd division, Alten’s ; and first we find Omp- 
teda’s German legion; a battalion, under Major Baring, occupying the farm of 
La Haye Sainte :— . 

‘Since day-break, the little garrison, amounting to scarcely four hundred 
men, had been busily engaged in strengthening their post to the fullest extent 
of the means within their reach, which, however, were extremely limited. 
Among the difficulties which they had to overcome, it may be remarked that, 
on the preceding evening, immediately after taking possession of the farm, the 
soldiers had broken up the great barn-door, 
that, about the same period, the carpenters of the regiment were detached to 
Hougomont, in compliance with an order received to that effect. Unfortunate- 
ly, also, the mule, laden with the regimental trenching tools, had been Jost the 
day before, so that not even a hatchet was forthcoming. Leop-holes were 
pierced through the walls, and a barricade was thrown across the high road, in 
prolongation of the south wall. The battalion was composed of six companies, 


of which Major Baring posted three in the orchard, two in the buildings, and 
one in the garden.” . 

js On Ompteda’s right were Kielmansegge’s Hanoverians, from which again we 
come on the 5th British (Halkett’s) brigade—2d battalion 30th, Ist battalion 
33rd, 2d battalion 69th, and 2d battalion 73rd British. On Halkett’s right 
came the guards, under Cooke and Maitland ; with the Coldstreams, and the 
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8th regiment of foot guards, farther to the right, under Sir Joh. Byog, restin 
on the crest of the rid , above the Nivelles 28 | aid overlooking Art hy 
to the troops in which, they acted as a reserve. , “ 

mont itself was held by the 2d Nassau regiment, some Hanoverian ri- 
eg ot spare sae of Kielmansegge’s brigade, with the British guards in 

“The principat dwelling-house or chateau of Hougomont was a substantial 
brick building of a square form. Adjoining its north-east angle was the far- 
mer’s house, the east end of which abutted on the great garden ; and in the an- 
gle between this house and the chateau was a narrow tower, of the same heicht 
as the latter, to which its interior served as a staircase. At the south-east cor- 
ner of, and communicating with, the chatean, stood a very little chapel. On 
the north, or British side of the chateau, was a spacious farm-yard, bounded on 
the west by a large barn and a shed, and on the east by cow-houses and sta- 
bling adjoining the garden. There was a continuation of the stabling along 
the north side, and a gate-way ; and near the centre of the yard there was a 
draw-well, of which the superstructure formed a dove-cot. On the south, or 
French side of the chateau, and inclosing the latter, was a court-yard, of which 
a barn on the west, the gardener’s house, some stables, and other offices, on the 
south, and the garden wall on the east, formed the boundaries. There was a 
communication between the court and the farm-yard, by means of a doorway 
in the small —— of wall connecting the chateau with the great barn, and 
through the whole length of the latter building there was a carriage- way lead- 
ing from the one court into the other. A gateway, passing through a portion 
of the gardener’s house, led out from the court-yard to the south or French side, 
and from this gate a narrow road conducted across the open space between the 
buildings and the wood, through which it took its course in the same direction 
until it gained the fields beyond the inclosures. There was also a pathway from 
this road, commencing at the corner of the little garden, and traversing the 
wood in the direction of the south-east angle of the general boundary of the 
inclosures, whence it continued towards La Belle Alliance. The approach to 
Hougomont from the Nivelles road was lined, nearly as far as the chateau, by 
fine,tall elms ; it conducted to the gate of the farm-yard facing the British line, 
and, sweeping along the west side, it led also to the south gate of the court- 
yard. On the east side of the buildings was a large garden, laid out with all 
the formality which characterises the Flemish style. It was inclosed on the 
south and east sides by a high brick wall, and on the north side, facing the 
British line, by a hedge. Adjoining the east side of the garden, but consider- 
ably wider and longer than the latter, was the large orchard, and along the north 
side was the smaller orchard—the latter bounded by a hedge and hollow-way, 
and the former inclosed within high and compact hedges, partially lined by 2 
ditch on the imer side. A prolongation of the southern hedge of the great or- 
chard formed the boundary of the wood facing the south garden-wall, and in the 
narrow space between these two boundaries was a row of apple-trees, which, 
together with the hedge, served to conceal, in a great measure, the garden-wall 
from the view of an enemy approaching through the wood. There was a small gar- 
den in front of the gardener’s house, formed by the continuation of the south gar- 
den-wall antil it met another wall issuing perpendicularly from the south gateway 
leading out of the court-yard. There were two inclosures on the west side, of 
which one served as akitchen-garden. The wood extended in length, southward, 
about three hundred and fifty yards, and its greatest width was about two hun- 
dred and eighty yards. It was bounded on the west by another orchard, and on 
the east by two large inclosures, of which the one nearest the great orchard was 
a grass-field, fenced with hedges, and lined by a ditch on the inner side. 

** Although the site of the buildings of Hougomont was but slightly elevated 
above the valley, which, as already remarked, wind; along the south and west 
inclosures, there was a gradual but uninterrupted ascent of the ground from 
thence as far as the eastern portion of the fence which divides the two inclo- 
sures, beyond the great orchard, where it attained a height not much inferior to 
that of either the French or Allied front lines, between which it was centrically 
situated. On the south or French side of that hedge, the ground inclined at 
first gently, and then rapidly into the valley ; but on the west, throughout the 
extent of the wood, and on the north or Allied side, across the great orchard, 
the descent was every where very gradual. , 

‘“*Such was Hougomont—a decidedly important point in the field of battle, 
from its prominent position in the immediate front of the right of the British 
line, and rendered ever memorable by the truly heroic and successful stand 
maintained throughout the day by the troops allotted for its defeace.”’ 


A very cursory glance at the circumstances of the ground will show of what 
importance such a position as this must be to whichever army might obtain its 
possession. It was the scene of the first attack, and almost the last struggle 
took place there also. That the Duke regarded the Chateau as the key of his 
position on the right of his line, the great efforts that were made to strengthen 
its defence before the battle abundantly proves. 

Lastly, to complete the detail of the British first line, Lord Hill was sta- 
tioned, with a force of 12,000 men, on the Halle road, to prevent any coup de 
main by that approach on Brussels, as well as, if necessity required, to succor 
the right fink if attacked by the Fiench. 

The second British line consisted entirely of cavalry, German and British, 
partly posted on the reverse slope of the main ridge, and partly in the hollows 
in the rear. Of these, Ponsonby’s brigade occupied the position behind Picton’s 
division, and consisted of the Ist Dragoons, 2d, or Scots Greys, and the 6th 
Inniskillings. These were on the British left of the Charleroi road—on its 
right were Lord Edward Somerset's, the household brigade—Ist and 2d Life 
Guards, Blues—and the Ist Dragoon Guards. Arentschild, and Sir William 
Dornberg, were in reserve. To the rear of the Foot Guards, and further to 
the right again, were the 5th cavalry brigade, under Sir Colquhoun Grant, con- 
sisting of the 7th and 15th Hussars, and 13th Light I)ragoons. We have al- 
ready mentioned Vivian and Vandeleur’s brigades, on the far left. 

The reserves consisted of the Dutch-Belgian brigades. some Brunswick ca- 
valry, and the 10th British, under Sir John Lambert. The latter were part of 
Sir Lowry Cole's division (the 6th,) and only reached the field after a forced 
march from Ghent. 

The Halle road was also watched by a strong Netherlands force, under 
Chassé, the hardy veteran, whose obstinate defence of Antwerp, against the 
allied French and Belgian forces, has since made his name well known. 

The Duke’s position seemed to have been adopted with an admirable judg- 
ment—for, while the line of heights he occupied affurded an advantageous po- 
sition for his artillery, the reverse slope of the ridge permitted him to screen 
from observation all movements in reserve or support he contemplated, as well 
as withdrawing from the range of the enemy’s fire his cavalry masses, until 
such time as he desired to launch them against their columns. Besides this, 
from the nature of the ground no hostile movement coald be effected against 
him unforeseen. The plain through which an attack must issue lay mapped out 
before him, and never was there a more fitting spot for a fair stand-up fight. 

In his rear a space lay, sufficient, and admirably adapted for the movement 
of all arms, and should retreat be necessary, the two great roads converging on 
Mont St. Jean afforded the means, while every circumstance of the ground 
permitted the power of protecting his retiring masses, with comparatively slight 
loss 

The French line was nearly parallel to the British, its centre being pierced 
by the Charlerui road, at a cottage called La Beile Alliance. A straggling 
cross-road, somewhat similar to that on the British side, also marked their 
heights, and pretty nearly indicates the ground they occupied D’Erlon’s divi- 
sion formed the right, and rested with their left on the Chaussée at J.a Belle 
Alliance. General Count Reille commanded the left wing, which lapped round 
Hougomont, in conjunction with the 6th division, under Prince Jerome; Mil- 
haud's cavalry, and Lefebvre Desnovettes being in rear of the right wing ; 
Keliermann and Dugot in support of the left ; the Imperial Guard being posted 
considerably to the rear, on either side of the Charleroi road, in advance of the 
farm house of Rossomme. 

Whether the time which Napoleon permitted to elapse before the commence- 
ment of the battle was caused by the miry state of the ground, or his desire for 
Grduchy's co-operation at an early period, is a doubtful point—ut a despatch 
which he forwarded to that marshal before the opening of the fight, seems to 
favor the latter supposition. 

Shortly before the commencement of the action Wellington rode down to 
Hougomont, and having made his observations on that part of the enemy's 
line, in front, he ordered the British Guards, in the wood, to be relieved by the 
Nassau and Hanoverian light infantry. Napoleon, meanwhile, had taken his 
position behind La Belle Alliance, on a height which commanded a view of the 
whole field It was now half-past eleven o’clock—all was in perfect readiness 
—when the Emperor sent an order to Reille to begin the attack upon Hougo- 





on the west side, for fire-wood ; and ; | 
{ wood, and — extending into a line of skirmishers, poured down the heights. 


moat *—and a column immediately advanced on the south-western side of the 





* The French writers assert that the first shot was from as eight-pounder pointed by 
Jerome Bonaparte, to ascertaiu the range of the guns. 


A few shots from behind the outermost trees and hedges, gave warning that 
the defenders were prepared to resist—and speedily the firing grew steadier, 
and became a brisk and continuous roll. 

Cleeve’s battery of the German Legion now opened its cannonade on the 
advancing columns, and was replied to by the guns on the French heights, 
when Kellermann pushed forward his twelve pieces of horse artillery directly 
before Hougomont—and now the single peals quickened, and soon became one 
loud uninterrupted roar. 

The French skirmishers, reinforced, had made gord their entrance into the 
wood, and drove back the Nassau and Hanoverian riflemen before them. The 





Duke in person gave orders to Major Bull's howitzer horse-battery to throw 





shells among-the enemy apd dislodge them, ;ands sm a few minutes a destruc- 
tive shower,0i those saurderpus, missiles compelled them to fall back, while the 
guards pressing vigorously on, drove them, at-the point of the bayonet, beyond 
the precincts of the wood... , bailla-eicch ctl mrenle @ Porn 

Foy’s division was pow ealled up to support the attack, while on the British 
side a deadly fire was opened from Bolton's battery on the advancing column : 
this in turn drew the Fyench guns against the battery, particularly Piré's 
light horse-artillery, and the re-on both sides was well sustained. The French, 
now vastly superioi in numbers, drove back the light companies of the Guards, 
who, retreating from tree to tree, made a bold and obstinate stand, but ulti- 
mately were compelled to retire, oking shelter partly in the lane. partly behind 
a haystack which fronted the road, while others fell back upon the orchard on 
the left. , 1 

The French now dashed madly on towards the chateau and the garden; the 
hedge which lined the road had perfectly concealed the brick wall of the gar} 
den, which, perforated with loop-holes, and platformed within, presented two 
murderous lines of musketry at pistol, range. The leading files fell like one 
man, and the others, staggered by the unexpected resistance, fel] back under 
cover of the trees and the hedge, where they kept up a fire, though at fearful 
odds with their opponents. Still fresh reinforcements came up, and notwith- 
standing a tremendous fire of Major Bull's guns, the French recaptured the 
wood, and having set the haystack on fire, drove back the Guards to the rear 
of the chateau, where they sheltered themselves, passing in by the gate which 
faced the allied position. 

This they fortified with such means as lay in their power—ladders, posts, and 
barrows. The French hussars, however, forced it, and the defenders betaki 
themselves to the nearest cover, poured forth a galling fire on them. At lengt 
Lieutenant-Coloael Macdonell, Captain Wyndham, Ensigns Gooch and Her- 
vey, with Sergeant Graham, of the Coldstreams, succeeded in closing the gate 
by a wonderful exertion of personal strength and heroism combined. Nor can 
we omit here to speak of that brave soldier whose name is last mentioned ; it 
was to him was assigned the pension of ten pounds a year granted by an Eng- 
lish clergyman to a Waterloo soldier, to be named by the Duke. This was 
paid to him but two years, however, at the end of which time its benevolent 
donor had become a bankrupt. The gallant veteran is now a pensioner of the 
Royal Hospital of Kilmainham. 

The French skirmishers by this time passed on to the left and the rear of 
Hougomont, and came under the position of Colonel Smith's artillery brigade, 
on which, concealed by the tail corn, they opened a popping fire, and in a few 
moments several of the gunners and horses were killed, and so much damage 
sustained, that they were obliged to withcraw in a hollow way behind the Ni- 
velles road. This bold movement of the skirmishers was checked by four com- 
panies of the Guards, who charged them at the bayonet ; they gave way at 
once, and the officer, Colonel Walpole, was thus enabled to push forward his 
reinforcement into the farm. 

While the battle raged with such violence in this isolated quarter, along the 
rest of the lines no movement was made. A strong party of cavalry had in- 
deed advanced on the extreme left from the low grounds on Papelotte, and ap- 
proached the British lines, but it was only a reconnaissance party, and retired 
svon after. It was now an aid-de-camp arrived from Ney to inform the Em- 
peror that the columns of attack were formed, the guns in range, and all only 
waited his orders to advance. Napoleon took a general survey of the field, 
and at last brought his telescope to rest on the distant right, where, in the di- 
rection of St. Lambert, he perceived the semblance of troops. Many of the 
staff believed it to be merely the exhalations of the low grounds in that quar- 
ter; Napcleon was not of the opinion, and at once asked Soult, who was at his 
side, if he supposed it were Grouchy or the Prussians. Soult inclined to think 
the former ; but to clear up the difficulty, General Domont was despatched 
with a strong reconnoitering party to procure accurate intelligence, and if 
Grouchy to establish a junction with him—to resist their advance if they proved 
to be enemies. Domont had scarcely taken his departure, when a Prussian hus- 
sar who had just been taken prisoner was discovered to be the bearer of a let- 
ter from Bulow to Wellington, stating that he was debouching from St. Lam- 
bert, and desired further orders. ’ 

The prisoner mentioned that he had been that morning at Wavre, but had 
seen nothing of Grouchy’s force. 'The Emperor could no longer contain his 
indignation at the account of his marshal’s supineness, but burst forth into an 
exclamation of passionate fury—* I] s’amuse a Gembloux !” An officer was at 
ouce sent off to Grouchy with the intercepted letter, and a despatch from Soult, 
commanding his immediate junction with the Emperor’s right, where by a ra- 
pid movement he could come down upon Bulow and catch him “en flagrant 
delit.’’ Domont now sent back the intelligence that the Prussians were issuing 
from the wood, but by some mistake or misconception, instead of immediately 
attacking the advance guard, for it was no more, he formed his force en potence 
on the French right flank, and patiently awaited their advance, and thus one 
object of paramount importance was overlooked—the necessity of delaying, if 
not preventing the junction of the Prussian with the Anglo allied army. 

‘* Napoleon, having taken the precaution of posting a cavalry corps of ob- 
servation upon his right flank, no longer delayed sending the order to Ney for 
the commencement of the grand attack upon the centre and left wing of the 
Angio-allied army. About the same time, Wellington, considering that some 
of the battalions along the right wing of his front line were too much exposed 
to the enemy's cannonade, which had from the commencement been principally 
directed against them, and which was now conducted with increased vigor, 
withdrew them more under shelter of the crest of the ridge. It might then be 
aout half-past one, or perhaps a quarter before two o'clock. The simultaneous 
advance of D’Erlon’s four divisions of infantry, amounting to nearly 18,000 
men, was grand and imposing. As the heads of the columns cleared their own 
line of batteries ranged along the crest of the intervening ridge, and as the 
points on which they were directed for attack opened out to their view, loud 
and reiterated shouts from their ranks of ‘* Vive l'Empereur !”’ which as the 
masses began to descend the exterior slope of their position, were suddenly 
dro vned in the roar produced by the discharge of seventy-four pieces of French 
cannon over their heads. The effects of the latter upon Picton’s division, and 
upon Bylandt's Dutch-Belgian brigade, which, as before stated, was deployed 
upon the exterior slope of the Anglo-allied position, were severely felt. Light 
troops now issued forth from each column, and soon spread out into a line of 
skirmishers extending the whole length of the valley. As Donzelot’s division, 
which was on the left, approached La Haye Sainte, one of its brigades moved 
out to attack that farm, while the other continued its advance on the right of 
the Charleroi road ; and it was not long before a sharp fire of musketry along 
and around the hedges of the orchard of La Haye Sainte announced the first 
resistance to D'Erlon’s formidable advance. Shortly afterwards a dropping fire 
commenced among the hedges and inclosures of Papelotte, La Haye, and Smo- 
hain, which were occupied by the Nassau battalions under Prince Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar. The right brigade of Durutte’s division was thrown out against 
the troops defending these inclosures, while the left brigade continued to ad- 
vance across the valley, so as to form a support to Marcognet’s division on its 
left, and, at the same time, to connect this attack with the advance of the lat- 
ter against the main front line of the Allied right wing. 

‘‘ Durutte’s skirmishers pressed boldly forward against those of Prince 
Bernhard’s brigade ; and it was not long before they succeeded in gaining 
possession of the farm-house of Papelotte, driving out the light company of 
the 3d battalion of the 2d regiment of Nassau, commanded by Captain von 
Rettberg ; but the latter, on being reinforced with four additional companies, 
resumed the offensive, and gallantly retook the farm. The contest in this quar- 
ter was now limited to a persistent skitmish, which extended itself along La 
Haye and Smohain, occupied by the regiment of Orarge-Nassau. With this 
tiraillade on either flank of D’Erlon’s corps, the central columns pursued 
their onward course, and began to ascend the exterior slope of the Allied 
position. ro 

‘‘ Immediately on the departure of D’Erlon’s corps from the French position, 
Bachelu’s infantry-division, which constituted the right of Re:lle’s corps, was 
moved forward to the intermediate height between La Belle Alliance and La 
Haye Sainte, (where it is intersected by the hollow-way forined by the Charle- 
roi road,) in order to maintain that point, to be at hand as a reserve to the at- 
tacking force, and to keep up the connection between the right and left wings 
of the front line of the French army. 

‘‘ The three central columns continued their advance up the exterior slope 
of the Allied position. The nature of the ground still admitted of the play of 
the French batteries over their heads, and great was the havoc produced by 
this fire in Picton’s devoted ranks. As the heads of the columns neared the 
deployed line of Bylandt’s brigade, the shouts of ‘ Vive l’ Empercur !’ were re- 
newed. ‘The skirmishers in advance were on the point of opening their fire 
upon the brigade, in order to prepare for, and give increased effect to, the suc- 
ceeding charge of the columns, when the Dutch-Belgians, who had already 
swbaoda a considerable degree of unsteadiness, commenced a hurried retreat, 
not partially and promiscuously, but collectively and simultaneously--so much 
so, that the movement carried with it the appearance of its having resulted 
from a word of command. The disorder of these troops rapidly augmented ; 
but, on their reaching the straggling hedge along the crest of the position, an 
endeavor was made to rally them upon the 5th battalion of Dutch militia. This 
attempt, however, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions on the part of 
the officers, completely failed. The reserve battalion and the artillerymen of 
Captain Byleveld’s battery, though they seemed to stem the torrent for a mo- 
meat, were quickly swept away by its accumulating force. As they rushed past 
the British columns, hissings, hootings, and execrations, were indignantly 





heaped upon them; and one portion, in Saewe to get away, nearly ran 
feat qomidier company Fr the 28th British regiment, the men of which 
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ives. Some of the men of the Ist, or Royal Scots, were also 
desirous of poxee Some ene seemed to restrain their flight, which 
ceased only when they found themselves completely across and covered by the 
main ridge along which the Anglo-allied army was drawn up. Here they con- 
tinued, ively under shelter, during the remainder of the battle, in 
which they took no further part, and to assist in gaining which their services 
were, from that moment, neither afforded nor required. 

** Picton, who had been calm! watching the French movements, and whose 
quick and practised eye detected. the increasing unsteadiness and wavering dis- 
position of the Dutch-Belgians, appeared to expect but a feeble resistance on 
their part ; and upon his aide-de-camp, Captain Tyler, remarking to him vy? 
he was sure they would run, he said, ‘ Never mind ; they shall have a taste o 
it, at all events.’ He had certainly not anticipated the possibility of their aati 
ning off in the manner they did, the moment the French came within musket 


range of their ranks.” ; : 

The French columns pressed on, a cloud of skirmishers heralding their ad- 
vance. The three companies of the 95th, retreating as the dense mass moved 
while the whole British 


up, the central column alone consisting of 1300 men ; 
force on the heights to oppose them Seow but 3000. The loud cries of 
“ Vive ’ Empereur” and “en avant, en avant,” now burst forth as they as- 
cended the heights, while the drum continued to beat the “ pas de charge. 

The left central column was advancing in a direction which would have 
brought it in immediate contact with the right of the 28th British regiment and 
the left of the 79th Highlanders, and had arrived within about forty yards of 
the hedge lining the Wavre road, when Picton moved forward Kem ’s bri- 
gade close to the hedge, where it was joined by its light companies, who came 
running in, followed by some of the most daring of the French skirmishers, 
who, however, were quickly driven back. Suddenly the column halted, and 
commenced a deployment to its right, the rear battalions moving out rapidly to 
disengage their front. | icton, seizing upon the favorable moment, ordered the 
tiga to fire a volley into the deploying mass, and its brief but full and con- 
densed report had scarcely died away when his voice was heard loudly calling, 
‘Charge! charge! Hurrah!’ Answering with a tremendous shout, his de- 
voted followers burst through the nearest of the two hedges that lined the 
Wavre road. In doing this, their order was in some degree broken; and, 
when making their way through the further hedge, a fire was poured into them 
by such of their opponents as had their front uncovered. The enemy’s skir- 
mishers that had previously fallen back upon tlie flanks of the column instantly 
darted forward, and by their rapid and close-telling fire assisted in the endeavor 
to augment the apparent disorder of Kempt’s line. The 79th Highlanders suf- 
fered greatly, and experienced some delay in clearing the hedges. The En- 
sign (Birtwhistle) carrying the regimental color of the 32d was severely 
wounded. Lieutenant Belcher, who commanded the left centre subdivision, 
took the color from him. In the next moment it was seized by a French offi- 
cer whose horse had just been shot underhim. A struggle ensued between 
him and Lieutenant Belcher ; but, while the former was attempting to draw his 
sword, the covering color-sergeant (named Switzer) gave him a thrust in the 
breast with his halbert, and the right-hand man of the subdivision (named Lacy) 
shot him just as Brevet Major Toole, commanding the right centre subdivi- 
sion, called out, though too late, (fur the French officer fell dead at Lieutenant 
Belcher’s feet,) ‘Save the brave fellow!’ The delay in crossing the hedges 
was momentary ; order was speedily restored ; and then, levelling their bayo- 
nets, the brigade disclosed to view the glorious sight of a British line of infantry 
at the charge.” 

While these events were taking place, La Haye Sainte became the scene of 
a struggle second only to that of Hougomont itself. The Hanoverians, who 
garrisoned the farm-house, fought manfully and resolutely against superior 
numbers; but the position was attacked on three sides at once, and such as 
sought safety by retreating on the Allied line, were speedily overtaken and cut 
down by the cuirassiers. 

It was this advance of French cavalry so daringly near the front line of the 
British, which suggested to Lord Uxbridge the idea of charging them with the 
heavy cavalry brigades. ; 

“The resolution was scarce'y formed when he proceeded to carry it into in- 
stant execution. Riding up to Lord Edward Somerset, he ordered him to pre- 
pare to form line, keeping the Blues in support ; and galloping on to Ponson- 
by’s brigade on the opposite side of the high road, he ordered that officer to 
wheel into line as soon as he saw the other brigade do so, and to hold the 
Scots Greys in support. He then returned to the household brigade, and im- 
mediately put the whole in motion. 

“ As this was the first grand attack made by the French that day in fair 
open field, Lord Uxbridge felt very desirous, in meeting it, to establish, if pos- 
sible, the superior prowess of the British cavalry, and cause it to be held in re- 
spect by its opponents. He, therefore, with a view to excite the courage and 
heighten the enthusiasm of his followers, led the advance in person, placing 
himself in front of the left of Somerset’s brigade, so as to be at about the cen- 
tre of the line when the brigades should unite, on the continuation of the ad- 
vance, in front of the Allied position. Nobly and faithfully did these brave 
dragoons fulfil his anxious expectations. 

*“* For the purpose of ensuring efficient support to his cavalry attacks, Lord 

Uxbridge had, before the commencement oj the battle, intumated to the gene- 
rals of brigade that as he could not be present everywhere to give orders, he 
expected they would always take upon themselves to conform to and support 
offensive movements in their front; and having on this occasion light cavalry 
brigades on either flank of the charging force, he felt ina great degree justified 
in placing himself in front line, particularly as he had assigned to each of the 
advancing brigades its own immediate support. Though greatly palliated by 
the adoption of these precautionary measures, this was perhaps not altogether 
a prudent act en the part of the commander of the entire cavalry of an army ; 
since in the charge of an extended line of cavalry against an enemy close at 
hand, the carriere once begun, the leader becomes so completely identified and 
mixed up with that line itself, that his virtual command is rapidly limited to 
that of a squadron-officer : whereas, when accompanying a secund line, he is 
enabled to draw off, or reinforce, as circumstances may render expedient. His 
eager desire, however, to render this first charge a brilliant affair, combined 
with his own chivalric nature, led him to assume the post of honor and of dan- 
ger, in order to animate by his example as a bold and determined soldier. At 
the same time he trusted to the dispositions he had already made, and to the 
alertness of his brigadiers, for due support to lis attack, but which, from for- 
tuitous circumstances, as will be seen by the sequel, was not forthcoming at 
the moment it was most urgently required. 


The French line of cavalry, as it advanced, presented a7 imposing appear- 
ance. These veteran warriors bore with them an air of confident superiority 
and anticipated triumph, joined with a sort uf gaieté de ceur, inspired no doubt 
by the reflection that they were about to encounter and overthrow their most 
implacable enemies, the British. Their advance, like that of the infantry on 
their right, had been to a certain extent triumphant ; and as the flight of the 
Dutch-Belgians had led that infantry to imagine that victory was already with- 
in its grasp, so the dispersion of the Hanoverians was hailed by these dragoons 
as a happy prelude to their grand attack. They had now ascended the brow 
of the ridge on which the Anglo-allied infantry was poste.!, prepared for their 
reception: a vigorous fire was opened upon them by the four guns of Ross’s 
British horse-battery on the right of the high road, as also by Lloyd's British 
foot-battery still further to the right ; but a few seconds sufficed to restore the 
order of their advance : in the next moment their trumpets sounded the charge ; 
when, amidst shouts of “ Vive i’Empereur !”’ this gallant line, glittering in all 
the splendor reflected from burnished helmet and cuirass, rushed on to the at- 
tack. On the other hand, the British household-brigade, presenting a beautiful 
line, and animated by an equal degree of enthusiasm, had already been put into 
as speed ; and just as the cuirassiers came close upon the squares, and 
received a fire from their front faces, the two lines dashed into each other with 
indescribable impetuosity. The shock was terrific. The British, in order to 
close as much as possible upon the cuirassiers, whose swords were much longer, 
and whose bodies were encased in steel, whilst their own were without such 
defence, seemed for a moment striving to wedge themselves in between the 
horses of their infuriated antagonists. Swords gleamed high in air with the 
suddenness and rapidity of the lightning-flash, now clashin: violently together, 
and now clanging heavily upon resisting armor ; whilst wit. the din of the bat- 
tle shock were mingled the shouts and yells of the combatnts. Riders vainly 
struggling for mastery quickly fell under the deadiy thrust or the well-delivered 
cut. Horses, plunging and rearing, staggered to the earth, or broke wildly 
from the ranks. But desperate and bloody as was the struggle, it was of brief 
duration. The physical superiority of the British, aided by transcendant va- 
lor, was speedily made manifest ; and the cuirassiers, notwithstanding their 
most gallant and resolute resistance, were driven down from off the ridge, which 
they had ascended only a few minutes before with all the pride and confidence 
of men accustomed and determined to overcome every obstacle. This first 
collision at the charge did not occur however, throughout the entire extent of 
the opposing lines. Somerset's line was not parallel to that of the cuirassiers, 
and as its mght was thrown somewhat forward, this came first in contact with 
the enemy, and the collision, in consequence of the ra idity of the charge on 
both sides, followed in instantaneous succession in the direction of the Allied 
left until intercepted in its further progress by a natural obstruction, consisting 
of the hollow way through which the cross-road leads into the Charlervi road. 
The cuirassiers on the right of the French line were suddenly thrown out of 
their speed by coming unexpectedly on this hollow-way, into which they con- 
sequently descended abruptly and confusedly ; and as they began to urge their 
horses up the opposite bank, they beheld the 2d British Life Guards, which J 


raged, that it was with difficulty they could be prevented from firing | 
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formed the left of Somerset’s brigade, in full speed towards them. All idea of 
resistance in such a situation was abandoned as hopeless. They immediately 
filed away down this hollow-road to their right, and struck across the Charleroi 
road into the field in front of the 95th British rifles, followed by the 2d Life 
Guards, who were in equal disorder from having to pick their way as they best 
could down the steep banks adjoining the intersection of the two roads. These 
cuirassiers, after having rushed in upon the French infantry-skirmishers, thickly 
and confusedly erenene in that quarter, reined in their steeds, and fronting 
their pursuers, engaged them individually in hand to hand combat. They were 
soon, however, made sensible of their inferiority in this species of contest, and 
either submitted to the victors, or fled with precipi'ation ; whilst at the same 
time Kempt’s brigade was charging gloriously down the exterior slope of the 
Allied position, and closing with the infantry with which these horsemen had 
become intermingled, in the manner previously described.”’ 

The grand movement of the day had now been gloriously repulsed by the 
British ; and while the French infantry fell back to their origin! position, the 
British cavalry retired to collect and re-form the scattered squadrons. The at- 
tack was intended to have pierced the Anglo-Allied centre at Mont. St. Jean. 
Its result was, 3,000 prisouers taken, two eagles captured, and between thirty 
and forty cannon disabled. 

At Hougomont, the battle still raged with all its fury ; reinforcements poured 
in to either side ; but the French artillery, more advantageously posted, swept 
the orchard and the garden with their balls; and the carnage was tremendous 

It was about half-past two; and, save here;the battle was limited to a general 
cannonade at the right side, which, as the range had been recently ascertained, 
was most galling and destructive. 

A column under Bachelu was now seen moving down the heights towards 
Hougomont. Colonel Cleeve, whose foot-artillery battery was stationed on the 
most commanding point of the ridge, watched their advance patiently till they 
came within his range, when three rounds from each gun were thrown with 
lightning speed ; and while the greater portion of the column fied in confusion. 
a second discharge completed their discomfiture, and compelled their leader to 
abandon the attack. 

Foiled in every effort to gain the Chateau of Hougomont, Napoleon now or 

dered a discharge of Howitzer shells to be thrown in. In a few minutes the 
whole buildings were in flames ; but even the dreadful catastrophe abated no- 
thing of the heroic courage of the brave defenders, whose valor seemed to rise 
with every fresh call upon its exercise. 

It was three o’clock. The Anglo-Allied line, desperately, and fiercely as it 
had been assailed, remained in its original position. Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte were still their own ; nor had any impression been made upon the British 
force. It was now that the emperor decided upon a grand attack upon its right 
centre, and with cavalry, fur which aim the ground afforded every facility of 
movement; while, as a diversion, the attacks on Hougomont and La Haye 
Sainte were renewed with increased ardor. Between these two points now the 
French artillery concentrated their fire—a cannonade such as the oldest soldier 
had never witnessed. 

“The Allied columns of infantry were lying down upon the ground to shel- 
ter themselves as much as possible from the iron shower that fell fast and hea- 
vily—round shot, tearing frightful rents directly through their masses, or plough- 
ing up the earth beside them; shells bursting in the midst of their serried co- 
lumns, and scattering destruction in their fall, or previously burying themselves 
in the soft loose soil to be agair. forced upwards in eruptions of iron, mud, and 
stones, that fell amongst them like volcanic fragments. 

** During this terrible conflict of artillery, Ney was making his preparatory 
dispositions with the cavalry which Napoleon had desired him to launch against 
the Anglo-allied right wing. He first formed for attack, Milhaud’s corps of 
cuirassiers, consisting of twenty-one squadrons, with Lefebvre-Desnouettes’ 
light cavalry division of the guard, comprising seven squadrons of lancers and 
twelve squadrons of chasseurs, in all forty squadrons, to follow and support ; 
constituting a magnificent array of. gallant horsemen. As they began to ad- 
vance, the first line, of cuirassiers, Ro in burnished steel, relieved by black 
horse-hair crested helmets ; next came the red lancers of the guard, in their 
gaudy uniform, and mounted on richly caparisoned steeds, their fluttering 
lance-flags heightening the brilliancy of their display ; whilst the third line, 
comprising the chasseurs of the guard, in their rich costume of green and gold, 
with fur-trimmed pelisses a la noussard, and black bear-skin shakos, completed 
the gorgeous, yet harmonious, coloring of this military spectacle. Though 
formed in successive lines of columns, in the hollow space on the immediate 
left of La Haye Sainte, where they were sheltered in some degree from the 
cannonade that raged so furiously above them, the rear lines obliqued to their 
left, on the advance, and became echelonned to the first line, so as to present 
a general front, extending from the Charleroi road on their right, to the Hougo 
mont inclosures on their left. As they ascended the ridge, the French artil- 
lery suspended their fire, and the Allied batteries commenced pouring a de. 
structive shower of grape shot amidst their devoted ranks. Fiercely and fa- 
tally did this iron hail rattle against the helmed and steel-clad cuirassiers, here 
glancing off, there penetrating the armor, wounding or laying prostrate many a 
gallant warrior, at the very moment when the brightest visions of glory had 
opened on his ardent imagination. This iron sleet, however, caused no percep- 
tible check to their progress ; and, with shouts of “ Vive l’Empereur !’ they 
accelerated their pace until, having atrived within about forty yards of the 
guns, they received the last and well-prepared discharge. Its effects were ter- 
rific: but though their order was somewhat broken, their courage was not 
shaken. The charge was sounded ; a cheer followed ; and, in the next instant, 
they rushed 1p to the cannon’s mouth. In accordance with previous instruc- 
tions given by the Duke of Wellington himself, the artillery men withdrew, 
upon the close approach of the cavalry, and sought shelter either beside, or in 
rear of, the infantry squares; or, where occasion required, they threw them- 
selves under the projecting bayonets of the outer kneeling ranks for protection. 
The cuirassiers, on crowning the crest of the ridge, and finding themselves so 
unexpectedly in possession of a line of batieries, shouted loudly forth their tri- 
umph, and then, renewing their onward charge, were, in a moment, lost to the 
view of the lancers and chasseurs of the guard.” 

In sullen silence the British squares awaited the onslaught, and, as the cay- 
alry came down, opened their fire as steadily as on parade; while, as the 
squadrons passed along the flanks, the squares being “‘ en échiquier,”’ a deadly 
fire pursued them as they went. The British cavalry soon came up to the 
rescue also ; and forcing back the French, followed them down the heights. 

A second attack was made with equal daring, and met the same fate ; and as 
the cavalry fell back, the infantry abandoned their fruitless endeavors to gain 
possession of La Haye Sainte. Kellermann’s horse and Guyot’s heavy cavalry 
of the guard were now added to this fo:midable array, making in all nigh eighty 
squadrons—a stupendous mass, and one which the Allied forces had nothing 
equal to compete with. As before, their attack was preceded by a tremendous 
cannonade, a perfect storm of shot and shell, which seemed to rend the squares, 
and tear the dense files asunder. 

Filling the whole place between Hougomont and La Haye Sainte, they came 
on a glittering line, and ascended the heights amidst a deafening shout, that 
rose even above the ‘ red artillery.” In an instant the squares seemed en- 
veloped ; no vestige of them could be seen; the cloud of horsemen swept like 
a hurricane along, and the clattering volleys of musketry which rung out 
through the din and tumult, sounded but faintly, in comparison with the over- 
whelming crash of the onset. 

The devoted ranks of the infantry appeared lost in the mighty whirlwind. 
Not so, however: the valor of British soldiers was then conspicuous. Firm 
against the shock, they stood like the sea-beaten rock, immoveable amid the 
waters ; and while the proud chivalry of France tore in mad enthusiasm be- 
tween the squares, the roll of unbroken musketry displayed the steadiness of 
these gallant fellows. Exhausted by fruitless efforts, infuriated by unsuc- 
cesses, the cavalry rode wildly hither and thither, until, commingled and bro- 
ken, their loss became tremendous, and a retreat was sounded. Then, at 
that auspicious moment, the Allied dragoons dashed forward, and in compact 
array pursued them over the crest of the hill, sabering them as they fled. 


The Allied artillery had but time to open their fire, when again the gunners 
had to leave their posts, and fly for protection within the squares Once more 
the French cavalry came on; but, although each succeeding charge increased 
in frantic energy, the result was the same—the squares stood unbroken— 
in vain the hot enthusiasm of French blood against the sterner bravery of Bri- 
tain. 

Ney, thus foiled, decided on a combined attack of cavalry and infantry toge- 
ther; but for this the duke was long prepared, and sent orders for Chasse to 
move up to his support, by which means his front line could be reinforced by 
troops from his second. During this time La Haye Sainte was again stormed, 
and at length set on fire by the French ; but Major Baring, its gallant defender, 
ro ge in suppressing the flames, and held his ground in defiance of every 
thing. ' 

“ About the same time, a strong column of French infantry, supported by 
cavalry, was advancing against the ceatre of the Anglo-allied right wing. 
Whilst the opposed batteries were concentrating upon it-a vigorous fire, Lord 
Uxbridge brought forward Somerset’s heavy cavalry-brigade from its position 
on the right of the Charleroi road, for the purpose of attacking this column, 
and also ordered up, in support, Trip’s Dutch-Belgian carabinier-brigade. The 
attack was made with great gallantry by the household-cavalry, which suc- 
ceeded in checking the advance of the enemy ; but, having been so much re- 
duced in numbers, it was unable to penetrate the column, which received it 
with a heavy fire. As Somerset retired, the French cavalry, by which the 
column had been supported, ay agg to advance. Trip’s Dutch-Belgian ca- 
valry was now at hand. Uxbridge, p 
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sirous of exciting in them a courageous enthusiasm, placed himself cone; 
ously in their front, and ordering the ‘charge,’ led them towards — 
He had — but a very short distance when his aide-de-camp, Captay, 
Horace Seymour, galloped close up to him, and made him aware that not : 
single man of them was following him. Turning round his horse, he instant] 
rode up to Trip, and addressed himself to this officer with great warmth. The y 
appealing to the brigade in terms the most exhorting and encouraging, and mi 
citing them by gestures the most animated and significant, he repeated the Pa 
der to charge, and again led the way in person. But this attempt was equal] ‘ 
abortive ; and Uxbridge, exasperated and indignant, rode away from the bre 
gade, leaving it to adopt any course which its commander might think prope : 
and as the French cavalry, to which this hesitation was but too manifest, ‘wa 
now advancing rapidly to the attack, the Dutch-Belgians went about, and re- 
tired in such haste and disorder that the two right squadrons of the 3d hussarg 
of the King’s German legion experienced the greatest difficulty in maintaining 
their ground, and avoiding being carried along to the rear by these horsemen 6 
the wildness of their flight.” 

Nor was this, unhappily, a solitary instance at the most eventful moment oj 

the day ; for Lord Uxbridge, perceiving a body of hussars—the Cumberland 
regiment of Hanoverian—on the rear of the Brussels road, ordered them {o;. 
ward to fill up the gap occasioned by the severe losses in the British cayalry. 
Some symptoms of hesitation in their commanding officer, however, appear. 
ing to him to render it doubtful that they would stand if attacked, he kept his 
eye on them. 
- “ That he had reason to apprehend something of this kind, was subsequently 
proved, for Colonel Hacke, on finding the shot flying about him a little, took 
himself and his regiment out of the field; on discovering which, Lord Ux. 
bridge dispatched his aide-de-camp, Captain Horace Seymour, with an order 
for his return. When Captain Seymour delivered this order, the Colonel re- 
marked that he had no confidence in his men, that they were volunteers, and 
that the horses were their own property. The regiment continued moving to 
the rear, notwithstanding Captain Seymour's repeating the order to halt, and 
asking the second in command to save the honor and character of the corps, by 
plaeing himself at its head and fronting the men. Finding his remonstrance 
produced no effect, he laid hold of the bridle of the Colonel's horse, and com- 
mented upon his conduct in terms such as no man of honor could have expected 
to listen to unmoved. This officer, however, appeared perfectly callous to any 
sense of shame, and far more disposed to submit to these attacks upon his }io- 
nor than he had been to receive those of the enemy upon his person and his 
regiment. Upon rejoining the Earl of Uxbridge, and relating what had passed, 
Captain Seymour was again directed to proceed to the commanding officer, 
and to desire that, if he persevered in refusing to resume his position in the 
line, he would, at least, form the regiment across the high road, out of fire. But 
even this order was disregarded, and the corps went altogether to the rear, 
spreading alarm and confusion all the way to Brussels.” 2 

It was now six o'clock, no impression had been made on the allied line, and 
Napoleon sent orders to Ney to renew the attack on the centre. Ney’s aide- 
de-camp returned with a request for reinforcements, for already half of his in- 
fantry were hors de combat. 

“ Ou voulez vous que jen prenne?” “ Voulez vous que jen fasse ?”’ was the 
irritated reply of the Emperor. 

La Haye Sainte, attacked now by an overwhelming force, and its brave 
garrison failing in ammuaition, was carried by the French—who, at once, 
posted two guns in the garden, and opened a ravaging fire on the British 95th 
Regiment. The rifles, however, as quickly replied, and soon laid the artil- 
lery men low. On thisthe French light infantry rushed forward, and press- 
ed up the hill. 

There was, indeed, asa military writer has termed it, a terrible sameness 
in the whole of this battle—incessant charges of cavalry and infantry, sup- 
ported bya murderous artillery, characterized the entire day. Never was 
the devotion of French troups more conspicuous. Never did men sell life 
with more infuriate recklessness, as if defeat but heightened daring, and 
where thousands lay weltering in their blood, there fresh battalions came joy- 
fully to the conflict. 

At half-past four, the Prussian 15th and 16th brigades debouched from the 
Bois de Paris, and drew up, perpendiculariy to the French right flank. Lo- 
ban was at once despatched, to meet this new danger, with a force of “ the 
old, and middie guard”—but even with these, he could only make a showet 
resistance against a force vastly outnumbering his own. Planchenvit, t 
which the Prussians had extended their mght, now became the scene of a 
dread ‘ul struggle—should this post be carried, Napolecn’s line of retreat, by 
the Charleroi road, would be at orce intercepted—but such a movement, 
perhaps, never enteredinto his calculations—and one more desperate e(fort 
to pierce the Anglo-allied line was now the ‘last throw” hehad for victory. 

A grand attack of the whole line was now resolved on—the centre of 
which was to be carried above La Haye Sainte, by one stupendous effort. 
For this mighty encounter, ten battalions of the Imperial! Guard were drawn 
up intwo columnsof attack—two battalions of grenadiers to act as reserve. 
—these, supported by all the cavalry that remained of that splendid force 
which so often assailed the allied squares. A French officer of Cuirassiers, 
who deserted at thetime, came in tothe British lines with the intelligence, 
thatthe attack would take place in half-an-hour. 

While yet this movement was in preparation, Vivian, learning from his 
patroles that the Prussians were coming rapidly up from Ohain, and know- 
ing that cavalry were much wanted in the centre, proposed to Vandeleur, 
who was on his right, and his superior officer, that the brigades should move 
upthere atonce. Vandeleur declined to act without orders—whereupuvn, 
Vivian put hisown brigade in motion, and soon had the sati«faction of find- 
ing, from Lord Uxbridge, that he had only anticipated the Duke’s wisles, 
while an order was sent on to Vandeleur to follow. 

it wasnow that the grand attack was to begin, and the orders were given 
to set the columnsin motion. Standing on asmal]l eminence to the left ol 
the Charleroi road, Napoleon watched the splendid mass, and pointing signi- 
ficantly with his hands tothe allied position, a shout of “ vive |’Empereur” 
burst forth with an enthusiasm that seemed like madness, 

With a cloud of skirmishers in front, fillingthe en ire valley, the columns 
advanced. The leading column, which was that exacily opposed to the 
British guards, suffered severely as they came on, from the batteries of the 
Anglo-allied artillery, but— 

* Notwithstanding the terrible havoc made in the ranks of the leading col- 
umn of the Imperia! Guard, it continued its advance in admirable order, anc 
with the greatest enthusiasm. Several of its superior officers placed them- 
selves atishead. Ney’s horse having been shot under him, he drew his 
sword, and chivalro sly led the way on fool, sustaining to the last his appro- 
priate and well-earned “nom de guerre—‘ le plus brave des braves.’ As'‘he 
column neared the rise of ground which constituted the highest point of the 
ridge occupied by the right wing of the Duke’s line, it gradually passed the 
ling of fire hitherto directed upon it by the greater portion of the batteries on 
the British right of that point. Wellington rode up to the British foot-bat- 
tery posted in the immediate right of Maitland’s brigade of guards, with its 
own right thrown somewhat forward, and addressi:.g himself to an artillery 
officer, (Lieutenant Sharpin,) hastily asked who commanded it. The latter 
replied that Captain Bolton having just been killed, it was now under the 
command of Captain Napier. The Duke then said, ‘ Tell him to keep 4 
look-out to his lett, for the French will soon be with him.’ The message had 
searcely been communicated, when the bear-skin capsof the leading div'- 
sions of the column of the Imperial Guard appeared just above the summit 
of the hill. The cannonade hitherto directed upon this point from the dis- 
tant French batteries, now ceased, but a swarm of skirmishers opened a shai p 
and teasing fire among the British gunners. In the next moment, however, 
they were scattered and driven back upon the main body by a sudden showe! 
of canister, grape, and schrapnel shells, poured forth from Napiers gus; 
which now Kept up aterrific fire upon the column, within a distance of ior: 
ty or fifty yards. Nevertheless, the French guards continued to advenes. 
They had now topped the summit. To the astonishment ol the officers wedi. 
were at their head, there appeared in their immediate front no direct 1mpe oh 
ment totheir further advance. They could only distinguish dimly through 
the smoke extending from Napier’s battery, the cocked hats oi a lew — 
ed officers, little imagining, probably, that the most prominent of these hie 
the great Duke himself. Pressing boldly forward, they had arrived =_— 
fifty paces of the spot on whichthe British Guards were lying down, ¥ oe 
Wellington gave the talismanic call—‘ Up Guards; make ready! amr he 
dered Maitlandto attack. It was a moment of thrilling excitement. >" 

itis ; springi i ; t four-deep line, 
British Guards springing up so suddenly in a most compac with 
appeared tothe French as if starting out of che ground. The —. the 
their high bonnets, as they crowned the summit of the ridge, appeare oO roa 
British, through the smoky haze, like a corps of giants bearing down os 
them. The British Guards instant!y opened their fire with a tremen eae 
volley, thrown in with so much covulness, deliberation, and precision, that 
head of the column became, as it were, convulsed by the shock, and os 
the entire mass staggered under the effect. In less than a single minu = 
more than three hundred of these brave old warriors fell, to mse DO _. 
But the high spirit and innate valor which actuated the mass were no! i in 
subdued by a first repulse. Its officers, placing themselves conspicuous ~ 
its front, and on its flanks, called aloud, waved their swords, and,»y oon A 
aging words and gestures, cemmenced a deployment, in order to acquit . 
more extended front. But the head of the column being continually shatte 
ed and driven back upon the mass, by the well-sustained and rapidly oe 
tructive fire by which it was assailed within so extremely limited a : pei 
this attempt altogether failed. The front ofthe column was neces, ais 
mentarily more disordered and broken up, men were turning round aD 
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appearing by the flanks, whilst others in the rear began firing over the hea 
oF oo tutees them. The confusion into which the French Guards had now 
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whilst, at the same instant, the gallant Lord Saltoun, equally alive to the real 
situation of the column, called out, ‘ Now’s the time, my boys!’ The bri- 

ade sprang forward, with a loud cheer, to the charge. umbers of the 

rench Guards nearest to the British, threw down their arms and knapsacks, 
and dispersed. The flanks began rapidly to spread out ; and then the mass 
partaking more generally of the panic, appeared as if rent asunder by some 
invisible power. At the same time, Halkeut, notwithstanding th? fierce con- 
flict in which Alten’s division was tien engaged, most judiciously pushed 
forward his two right regiments, the 33rd and 69ih, a short distance, to cover, 
if possible, Maitland’s brigade from any (lank attack that might be aitempted 
by a part of Donzelot’stroeps, andsach advanced position offered consider- 
able security to the brigade of Guards as it subsequently retired to re-form. 
“ The British guards had continued their charge some distance down the 
slope of the hill, when Maitland perceived the second attacking column o1 
the imperial guard advancing on his right, and exposing his brigade to the 
jmminent risk of being turned on that flank. He accordingly gave the or- 
der to face about and retire; but, amidst their victorious shouts, and the noise 
of the firing of cannon and other arms, the command was imperfectly un- 
derstood, and the first sense of danger led to a cry of ‘ Form square’ being 

assed aiong their line, it being naturally assumed thatthe enemy’s cavalry 
would take advantage of their isolaied position; which, however, was not 
the case. ‘The flanks of battalions gave way as if io form square. Salioun 
conspicuously exerted himself in endeavouring to rectify the mistake, but 
in vain; andthe whole weat tothe rear. The confusion in whieh they re- 
tired was unavoidable; but it was not the confusion subsequent upon either 
defeat or yanic; it resulted simply froma misunderstanding of the command 
and no greater or nore distinguished proof could be afforded of the excel- 
lent order, cool self-possession, and adinirable discipline of these troops, than 
the steadiness, alacrity, and intelligence with which, upon regaining the 
crest of the ridge, they obeyed the command then given of‘ Halt, front, form 
up ;’ mechanically resuming their four-deep line, which, having its leftthrown 
somewhat forward, now became parallel with the front of the advancing se- 
cond attacking column of the imperial guard. 

‘* The second, like the first, column of attack, advanced with great boldness, 
and in exc-llent order, and appeared animated by the best possible spirit. Its 
left front was covered by a cloud of skirmishers, in order to conceal its move- 
ment as much as possible from the view of the British line. The batialions 
of Adam’s brigade threw out each a company for the purpose of checking 
them. During the advance of the column, and more especially as it descend- 
ed the gentle declivity eastward of the great orchard ot Hougomont, it suf- 
fered severely from the British cannonade. So destructive indeed had been 
the fire from some of the British bajteries on the right ot Maiiland’s brigade, 
fromthe commencement of the advance of the imperial ggard, thatthe 
French were at length induced suddenly to push forward @ body of cuiras- 
siers to endeavour tosilence these guns. In this they partially succeeded ; 
the cuirassiers having gallantly charged one of the batteriés, and forced the 
gunners to seek shelterin the rear of the infantry—driving in, at the same 
time, the skirmishers of the 2nd battalion of the 96ih regiment, and of the 
52ad regiment. They were checked, however, by the to them sudden and 
unexp:cted appearance ot Adam’s brigade, which had jast been moved, in 
its four deep line, close upto the narrow road that runs along thesummit of 
the ridge. ‘he 52nd regiment, which was more directly opposed to them, 
came down tothe ‘ Prepare forcavalry!’ Asa renewai of the attack seemed 
probable, a squadron of the 23:d British light dragoons, under Capiain Cox, 
was de ached across the ridge, down the outer slope, towards tie great or- 
chard; from the rear of which it charged the cuirassiers as they advanced 
again towards the guns, overcame them, and pursued them across the plain, 
far in rear of the second attacking column of the imperial guard, uatil it fell 
into a fire thrown out upon it from the head of a French column of infan- 
try, by which its files were scattered, and the whole compelled to make a has- 
ty retreat towards the Allied position. 

“ Had the second column of attack continued in the original direction of 
its advance, it would have come upon the centre of Adam’s brigade, but hav- 
ing, as it begin to ascend the exterior slope of the main ridge of the Allied 
position, slightly diverged to its right, as before observed, by following the 
direction of a very gentle hollow, constituting the re-entering angle formed 
by the tongue of ground that projected-from the front of Maitland’s brigade, 
and that part of the ridge occupied by Adam’s brigade, it, in some degree, 
Jent its left dank tothe tatter. This circumstance was not only observed, bat 
had been in a great measure anticipated by Lieut. Colonel Sir John Colborne, 
commanding the 52nd regiment, an officer of great repute in the British 
army. He had been watching with intense anxiety the progress of the ene- 
my’s column, and, seizing the most favorable moment, he, without orders, 
and upon his own responsibility, wheeled the left company of the 52nd to the 





been thrown became manifest. The Duke ordered Maitland to charge’ | 


have been unconsciously led away, by the great interest of the subject and the 
stirring character of the scenes, from ng a due donsideratiok of the 
author’s part, and have forgotten the historian in the history. Perhaps Cap- 
tain Siborne himself would feel satisfied with this avowal. We cannot be 
so; nor should we feel our debi acquitted, for the pleasure and instruction 
nis work has afforded us, if we did not bring our unqualified testimony to the 
minute accuracy of detail, the highly honorable and soldier-like spirit, and 
the admirable candour and fairness by which it is every where characterised. 

When the work was first announced for publication we conceived great ex- 
pectations from a history compiled by one, whose access to every source of 
information was favored both by interest in the highest quarters and the cir- 
cumstances of an official appointment on the staff. We looked for a work 
which should at once and for ever settle the disputed questions of the cam- 
paign, and by an accurate account of every difficulty that successively pre- 
sented itself, with the means adopted for its remedy, should afford the reader 
a fair case for the exercise of his judgment, and an opportunity to weigh 
well and deliberately the claims of each and all to their share of glory. We 
were not disappointed. Such are the volumes before us—a military classic ; 
and they will remain so while Waterloo is a word tostir the heart and nerve 
the arm of a British soldier. 

In his admirable model of this great field—the work, we have heard, of 
years of patient toil on the very ground itself—and now in his history, Cap- 
tain Siborne has earned the gratitude of all, who, whether soldier or civilian, 
_ proud of England’s greatest triumph on the greatest battle-ground of 

urope, 








EXCKLSIOR. 

The annexed clever parody upon a popular poem of Longfellow’s, sets forth 
the cosmopolitan character of an accidental crowd, such as would be arrested 
in five minutes by a dam across Broadway on any day in the week, and 
which would afford examples of nearly all that is extant in the human species. 
The successive speakers are a New-Yorker, Frenchman, Negro, Italian, Scotch- 
man, English cockney, Welshman, German, Scottish-Highlander, Yankee, and 
Irishman : 

Upon a ladder’s lowest rung 

A hodman with his mortar hung, 

‘And ever and anon he sung, 
Excelsior! 


Upwards he hies with laughing eye, 

Now bent below now cast on high ; 

Prompt to each query his reply, 
Excelsior ! 


In very fulness of his fun 

He up the airy round wound run, 

Then springing, take two steps in one, 
Excelsior ! 


With flute like voice and deer-like bound, 

He caper’d on the trembling round, 

And shouted still the thrilling sound, 
Excelsior! 


Agape to mark each merry prank, 

The Broadway herd stook rank on rank, 

The long, the short, the lean, the lank— 
Excelsior ! 


* Why thunder, Bill! look here! by G—p 

See how that paddy sports his hod !’ 

Ten dollars but he drops the load !’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘Mon ami I vill parlee vous 

Von leetle vort, “tismad you do! 

Ver goot, Sare: Chagur. asont gout!’ 
Excelsior ! 

‘Yah! yah! by golly! look’ee Sam! 

Dat white man dance no worth a damn, 

I beat him for a bushel clam!’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘Brava! brava! bravissima! 

Encore! excellentissima ! 

Frimo tenor! dolcissima !’ 
Excelsior ! 





left,and then formed the remainder of the regiment upon that company, for 
the purpose of bringing iis front nearly parallel wiih the flank of the French 
column. At this moment Adam rode up, and asked Colborne what he was 
going te do, to which the latter replied, “ to make that column feel our fire.” 
Adam, approving of this, ordered Colborne to move on, and galloped off to 
bring up his right regiment, the 7ist. The Duke, who had just seer Mait- 
land’s brigade re-formed and posted in the best order, parallel with the front 
of the attacking column, was atthis moment stationed on the right of Napi- 
er’s*battery. He despatched an aide-de-camp (Major the Hon. Henry Percy) 
io direct Sir Henry Clinton to advance and attack the imperial guard; but 
a single glance at Colborne’s forward movement satisfied him that his inten- 
tion had been anticipated ; and he imme:iately pushed forward the 2ad batta- 
lion 95th regiment to the left of the 52nd. he head of the French column 
had by this time nearly reached the brow of the ridge, its front covering al- 
most the whole of Napier’s batiery and a portion of the extreme right of 
Maitland’s brigade. It was still gallantly pressing forward, in defiance of 
fhe must galling fire poured into its front by the battery and by the British 
guards, when the sudden and imposing appearance of the four-deep line of 
the 52nd regiment bearing ormars f towards its left flank, in the most ad mira~ 
ble andcompact order imaginable, caused it to halt. In the next instant, 
wheeling up its lefi sections, it opened a rapid and destructive fire from the 
entire lengihof its left flank against the 52nd regiment. Colborne, having 
brought his line parallel to the flank of the imperial guard, also halted, and 
poured a deadly fire into the mass; and almost at the same moment the rifles 
of the 2ad batialion 95ih regiment, then coming up on the left, were levelled 
and discharged with unerring aim into the more advanced portion of the 
column. The 7st regiment was, at this ime rapidly advancing, on the right, 
to complete the brigade-movement. Colborne, eager,to complete his pro- 
jected flank attack upon the enemy’s coluinn, caused his mento cease firing, 
and then gave the commaud, ‘ Charge! charge!’ It was answered b three 
hearty British cheers that ro:e distinctly above the shout of ‘ Vive l’Emper- 
eur!’ and the now straggling and unsteady fire from the column. The 2od 
battalion 95th regiment hastened to join in the charge on the left. The 
movement was remarkable fur the order, the steadiness, the resoluteness, 
and the daring, by which it was characterized. The column of the 4 an 
al guard, which already seemed to reel to and fro under the effect of the front 

and flank fire which had been so successfully brought to bear upon it, was 

evidently in consternation as it beheld the close advance of Adam's brigade. 

Some daring spirits—and it contained many within its ranks—still endea- 

voured to make at least a show of resistance; but the disorder, which had 

been rapidly increasing, now became uncontrollable ; and this second col- 

umn of the imperial guard, breaking into the wildest confusion, shared the 

fate of the first; withthis difference, however, that in consequence of the 

combined front and flank fire in which it had been so fatally involved, and 

of the unrestrained pursuit which deprived it of the power of rallying its 

component paris, it became so thoroughly disjointed and dispersed, that with 

the exception of thetwo rear battalions, which constituted the Ist regiment 

of chasseurs (old guard,) it is extremely doubiful whether any portion of it 

ever reunited as a regularly formed military body, duriag the brief remain- 

ing period of the battle—certainly not on the Allied side of La Belle Alli- 

ance, towards which p dint it directed its retreat.” ; 

Never did a battle-field present so magical a change as that which succeed- 
ed the defeat of the Imperial Guard. Following up the advance of the 
guard, Vivian’scavalry was turned against the retiring masses of the enemy. 
As they issued from the flank of Maitland’s brigade, the smoke lay heavily 
on the field, and all he couldsee in front was the disordered column, of infan- 
try hurrying back, and different uniforms blended up together in confusion ; 
guns were firing to cover the retreat, and around Hougomunt a brisk mus- 
guetry rattled. A little further on, however, he came up with two battalions 
of the grenadiers ofthe Guard, formed in two squares, with cavalry and guns | 
on the flanks. These were the reserve battalions already mentioned as the 
supporters of the grand attack. Vivian al unce resolved to charge them, and 
while arranging his force in two lines of attack, was joined by Sir Colin 
Campbell, with an order from the duke not w attack before the infantry came 
up, without he felt ey of potas. a 

Vivian, determined to follow his first 1m 
made in echelon of : uadrons, fortunately too, for as they bore ew! ~ 4. 
French laneers, the 2d German light dragoons came up and pressed oon 
down upon the enemy, who was thus taken upontwo faces ol rae os roe . 
The French heavy dragoons came up in support, but were attac mor ; - 
persed bythe 10th hussars; and scarcely had the left squadron of the a -~ — 
with the enemy, when the remainder of the French cavalry was in fu ight 

It is not needful to adda word more. The closing scene of the batt : Kn 8 
the headlong pursuit of the vanquished, which was taken up by the Pru 
sians, on whom the fatigues of the day had not fallen. hich 

At nightfall the duke stood on the heights of Rossomme, the rear of w . 
had been in the morning the French position, and as the moon spread her 
light over the field, looked down the plain where he had gained the greatest 
of his victories, 

And here we may conclude.—In our observations on these volumes we 


ession, wenton; the charge was 





‘Tak tent, ye reckless rascal! na’— 

As sure as death the gowk’il fa’! 

An’ smash his banes in flinders sma’!’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘Good people, wot’s that covey at, 

With tatter’d togs and figure squat, 

A-caperin’ like a crazy cat?’ 
Excelsior ! 


* By coot Saint Tavit an’ hur leek! 

She’d rather fast for half ta week 

Tan shuffle on tat shoggy stick !’ 
Excelsior !’ 


‘Mein Cot! dat man vill break him pones, 

An knock him prain upon de stones ; 

Der Teufel! did you heert vat tones !’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘Oigh damorst Dugal! sawt you there 

That gillie on the lang stick-stair? 

Cot! but she wallops wonder rare!’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘I guess that chap is ina fix; 

Them hollerings aad monkey-tricks 

Aint no how mortar fit for bricks!’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘ Hurroo Pat! if ye mane to ’maze us, 

And tumble from that trap to plaize us, 

Then jump away, avick, be Jasus !’ 
ym Stn : 


But Dennis danc'd and Dennis sung, 

And Dennis to the ladder clung, 

For two black eyes were on him flung, 
Excelsior ! 


And lark-like, as he upward bore, 

A soft voice from the second floor 

Cried ‘ Dinnis, whither bent, astore ?’ 
Excelsior ! 


‘Och bless your handsome face, aroon, 

An’ that swate mouth, like rose in June : 

Cushia, I will be with you soon !’ 
Excelsior ! 


Upward he sprung; with tender sigh, 

Between her and the summer-sky 

She saw him—heard his vocal cry, 
Excelsior ! 


’Tis evening : who ascends the stair 

That leads to lovely Norah’s lair? 

‘ Dinnis, ye divil!—if ye dare!’ 
Exceisior ! 


Oh Love! thou power omnipotent ! 

To whom al! bow and al! have bent, 

Thow spark from heaven's own altar sent, 
Excelsior ! 


All nature brightens in thy prism, 

Thou universal magnetism ! 

Within whose courts there comes no schism, 
Excelsior ! 


All worship thee: from sweaty scullior, 
Who snores each night on greasy pillion, 
To dame on down, and worth a million. 


Excelsior! Knickerbocker for July. 





A Revolutionary Reminiscence—The Faithful Dog. 

** Died, at Victory, Cayuga county, New York, June 24:h, 1844, Mrs. Mary 
Gregg, aged 82 years, 11 months and 23 days. The deceased was a member 
of the Presbyterian Church for more than sixty years, and always adorned ber 
profession by a life devoted to the commands of the Saviour. She was depriv- 
ed of her natura! sight for the last 15 years of her life, which was a great afflic- 
tion ; yet it seemed to make her more devoted, and her spiritual! sight grew 
brighter and brighter, until she fell asleep in Jesus, without a struggle or 


groan.” 


Mary Gregg was the widow of Captain James Gregg of the Revolution, of 
whom I will give a short account taken from her own words. Being a profes- 
sional mar in the city of Albany, and having impaired hig health, by close ar- 
tention to study, his physician advised him to jon the army, in order to. regain 
his health, He accordingly took a Captain's commission, aod with a heart full 
of patriotism and love of his country, he served with honor to himself and Use- 
fulness to his country. In 1778, while at Port Stanwick, on the Mohawk 
river, he was shot, tomahawked and scalped, ali of which he survived, and again 
resuming his sword, fought for libercy until peace was proclaimed. A shor: ac- 
count of his being scaiped was published by the American Preceptor, uoder the 
title of “ The Faithful Dog.” The circumstances were as fo!lows :—Leaving 
the Fort one morning with his servant, [whose name was Madison, ] they fol- 
lowed the Indian tra:! for some three quarters of a mile, for the purpose of shoot- 
ing pigeons ; and after securing the desired game, they started on their return. 
In an instant the report of a rifie and the fa!l of the servant announced an ene- 
my. Casting his eye to the left, Gregg saw the savage start from behind a 
tree, with his unloaded rifle in one hand and an uplifted :omahawk in the other, 
bounding towards him with the agility and fiercenessof a tiger Knowing that 
if taken alive he would be tortured, he prepared to sell his life as dearly as 
possible. Having his shot gun in his hand he waited until the Indian was 
near enough to have the shot take effect, When in the act of raising the piece 
to his: face, the keen eye of the Indian anticipated him; the latter threw his 
tomahawk and struck the silver plate on Gregg’s cap, giancing from that to the 
left side of his cap, where it entered and laid open the side of bis head ina 
shocking manner, At the same instant that the tomahawk struck hia head, 
a bail from another Indian’s rifle passed through the centre of his body, forward 
of his kidneys, and took off the top of the left hip bone. He fell to the ground, 
but was perfectly sensible while the bloody knife was passed arouad and taking 
his scalp from his head ; after which, through loss of biood, he fainted, and af- 
ter some three hours, was revived by his dog licking his head. He then per- 
ceived he had the use of his hands, and crawied some rods to his servant, found 
him entirely dead, and, again fainting, he laid with his head on his servant about 
three hours longer, his dog still licking his wounds till he revived. He then 
sent his dog for help. About half a mile from there the dog found three men 
fishing ; and with his piteous moans ard entreaties, enticed them into the woods 
and hurried them to his master’s relief as soon as possible. The men formed 
a litter of sticks, lifted tre Captain on it, and carried him to the Fort, thence he 
was taken to the Hospital at Albany, where, after long suffering from his 
wounds, which were distressing, he so far recovered in one year that he re- 
sumed his sword and took command of his company, and did not again lay 
down his arms until peace was secured, Lyman BH. Batpwin. 

New York Tribune. 





-THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA—ONE OF THE FANCY. 

During the visit of the Grand Duke Nicholas, now the Emperor of Russia, 
to England, upwards of twenty-seven years ago, he expressed a wish to Lurd 
Yarmouth, since the late Maryuis of Hertford, that, having heard much of the 
prowess of the men of England and their manly mode of settling different 
Opinions, the science also they exhibited in the P. R., he should feel gratified 
on witnessing one of those exhibitions, more especially as his father, the late 
Emperor Paul, wheu he was accompanied to England in 1814, (after the cap- 
ture of Paris,) by Generals Piatoff and Biucher, &c., had witnessed several 
sparring exhibitions at the residence of Lord Lowther, and had expressed much 
delight in Russia at this feature of the Old Eaglish Sports. Lord Yarmouth 
and several patrons of the highest order set abuut the wishes of the Grand 
Duke being accomplished without delay, it being presumed by them that the 
visit of the Grand Duke would be rather incompiete, aud his tour to this coun- 
try not finished, if he had returned home without exactly knowing the real 
characterof Englishmen. Me. Jackson, the well-known Commander-in-Chief 
of the athletic sports, put the renowned Bill Gibbon on the alert .o produce 
the stakes and a suitable piece of ground, to make a good day's play for the 
illustrious strangers, and as a sort of wind up to the scene, the game bul! be- 
longing to Tom Oiiver was introduced, and a let-go match took place with the 
dogs for a silver collar. The prize was furuished at the expense of Lord Yar- 
mouth. The battle was between Fisher and Bone, for a purse given by the 
P. C., and took place at Coombe Warren, belonging tu the Earl of Liverpool, 
on Thursday, Fetruary 23, 1817. Fisher proved the conqueror after an hour 
and ten minutes, occupying fifty-eight rounds. It was considered a very manly 
display of true courage on both sides. Fisher immediately after he had put on 
his clothes, by the desire of the duke, was brovght to his carriage, and his se- 
cond, the man of color, Bill Richmond, introduced him eas the winner, Mr. 
Jackson and Lord Yarmouth explaming the nature of the rules of the ring. 
The Grand Duke, in return for this mark of attention, not only took off his hat 
to Fisher, but shook him heartily by the hand with all the cordiality of en Eng- 
lish patron of the P.R. He also made the fortunate hero a present, and ob- 
served at the same time, that he was delighted with this fine specimen of fair 
play and true courage, and it ought to be encouraged. The duke was loudly 
cheered by the vast concourse of spectators on the ground. Oliver’s game 
bull was then brought to the stake, and the Grand Duke minutely examined 
the silvercollar. He appeared much surprised at the gameness displayed by 
the English ball dogs, in their determined attack to pin the bull. The latter 
seetned to understand the situation he was placed in, as weil as the men with 
their dogs. He had been baited several times, and the sagacity and cunning 
the bnil displayed astonished the multitude. The dogs were of the first order, 
and afforded not only much amusement and laughter to his Imperial Highness, 
but also to the audience in general. The bu'l at length broke joose from the 
stake, and to describe the consternation, scampering, laughing and showting 
which took place, would have required the pencil of a Hogarth. The spurts 
of the day in consequence, terminated rather abruptly, and the Grand Duke 
and his suite, in two barouches and four, left the ground for London. His 
Highness was dressed in a blue coat with gilt buttons. over which he wore a 
grey military cloak. Lord Yarmouth and the Grand Duke had much conver- 
sation together, probably on the nature of the sport exhibited, and his lordship 
officiated as timekeeper. Everything was conducted with the utmost regular- 
ity, and his Imperial Highness had a good opportunity of witnessing the inde- 


pendence and humor of the English people in the enjoyment of their sports— 
** Chacun d’ son gout " London Sunday Times, 


RUSSIAN GENEROSITY. ; 

A few days since, a person, while leaving Messrs. Holmes’ shaw! emporium 
in Regeut-street, let fail some silver from his pocket. A lad was in the act of 
picking it up, when a gentlenan of foreign appearance, appacently suspecting 
his motive, placed his foot upon it, and desired him to acquaint the stranger of 
his loss. The boy, however, was unable to overtake the party, upon which the 
gentleman for the first time removing his foot, and picking up the money, ob- 
served— 

‘* Here are three shillings and sixpence—you do not appear in want, yonder, 
however, is 8 poor man with three children, bring them to me, and I will di- 
vide the money amongst you.”’ 

This, though uttered in broken English, was sufficiently intelligible to the 
boy. Another individual had, however, been a silent spectator of the scene: 
a young man, cleanly ¢hough shabbily attired, bearing about him all the marks 
which we are wont to apply to those who have seen “ better days.” Looking 
towards him, the gentleman remarked— 

“*T think that will be a fair distribution of the money.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps so,” answered the looker-on, faintly. ‘* You will, however, ex- 
cuse me, but if I mistake not, you area foreigner? Iam correct? Then, Sir, 
when you have been in this country as long as have, you will know that there 
are in this town, hundreds of its suns—men of education, of good character, 
and industrious habits, without the means of obtaining the commonest aeces- 
saries of life, who yet would prefer perishing in the streets to making their dis- 
tresses known. Whilst men like the one whom you have sent for (it was @ 
weaver), because they can put on the appearance of destitution, instantly ex- 
cite compassion and obtain relief.” 

The foreigner bowed, and theu closely scrutinised the features of the speaker, 
who continued— 

“Tam an Englishman. I have followed literature as a profession, till I fiad 
myself to-day without food, or the means of obtaining 1t."” 

By this time the boy had returned with the weaver and ais children, and the 
gentleman giving balfa crown to the man, and a shilling to the boy, dismissed 
them. Turning quickly to the poor author, who had wisifully regarded the 
money, be said in a low tone— . 

“Tam sorry for your distresses, very—I could not give you aay of that sil- 
ver, because it was promised ; but if that is of any use to you it is at your 
service—good morning.” 

These words were followed by his drawing his purse and placing in the 
other’s hand a sovereign! and, ere the receiver could thank him, hurryig 
away. Two gentlemen at this moment leaving Cramer’s music warehouse, re 
cogniz'ng the foreigner, made their obeisance. The man, anxious to learn to 
whom it was he was sv much indebted, related to them the above particulars, 
when they informed him it was no less a personage than Baron Brunnow ! 
Subsequent circumstances also proved that they were correct, for although, up- 
on tke man following and thanking the generous foregner, be earnestly en- 
treated him to think no more of the matter, admiration of his conduct, and jus- 
tice to his character compels us to state that it was, in truth, bis Excellency 
the present Russiar Ambassador ! 


The Unfortunate Nine.—The Roya! Exchange Clock has been stopping for 
the last month at 1 minute after 9. What are the City Police about, that t 
do not tell it to“ move on!” 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


—_— 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 
COMPLETE SET 
OF THE FOLLOWING STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 





Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ‘* La Sylphide.” 


SS ot 


RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in thetr Match in Harness. 2255 
BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR will be charged for tho first insertion of an advertisement not ex 


ceeding Ten lines. 
Published every Saturday, by JOHN RICHARDS. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
BALTIMORE, Md. - Kendall Course, J.C Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 15th Oct. 
Fort Gipson, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 4th Tuesday, 24th Sept. 
Fort Smitu, Arks Sweepstakes, etc., 2d Friday, 8th Oct. 
Hawirax, N.S. - - Annual Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 61h Aug. 
HAYNEVILLE, Ala. Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 26th Nov. 
Lexineton, Ky. - Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 24th Sep. 
MonTGOMERY, Ala. Bertrand Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 17th Dec. 
MoNnTREAL, C.W.- St. Pierre Course, 3d Tuesday, 20th Aug. 
NaTcHIToOCHEs, La Jockey Club Fal! Meeting, 3d Monday, 2Ist Oct. p 
NaTCHEZ, Miss. - - Pharsalia Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 19th Nov. 
a6 “ “ “ Bob-tail Stakes, 20th Oct. 

New York City - Beacon Course, Racing Sweepstakes, 4 and 2 m. h. Ist and 2d Oct. 

“ “ se +6 “s Hurdle Race, last Monaay, 30th Sept. 

“6 oF os : - Foot Race for $1000, 2d Monday, 14th Oct. 
New Orveans, La. Metairie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, lst Wednesday, 4th Dec. 

“6 as “ “ as Great Four mile Stake, Ist Tuesday, 3a Dec. 

" ¥ ‘- Association, Eclipse Course, Fall Meeting, 24d Monday, 9th Dec. 
Nra@ara, U. C. - - Jockey Club Fail Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 18th Sept. 
OakLEY, Miss - - - Hinds Co., Jockey Ulub Fall Meeting, lst Monday, 4th Nov. 
Port Hupson, La. Fashion Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 5th Tuesday, 29th Oct. 
Rep BripGeE, Tenn. Sweepstakes, 2d Tuesday, 8th Oct. 
Seuma, Ala. --- Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, 14th Jan. 
Toronto, U. C. - - Steeple Chase, 4th Wednesday, 25th Sept. 








On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Long Island Races.—Attention is invited to three new Stakes which have 
been opened to come off over the Union Course. From the number of promis- 
ing 3 yr. olds in training, we indulge a confident hope that these will fill well. 
The Jockey Club Purses for the ensuing Fall Meeting will be announced in 
due time. 

Hurdle Race on the Beacon Course.—We take great pleasure in laying be- 
fore the parties interested, the following extracts from a private letter to the 
editor, from Toronto, Canada West :— 

* * * “T turn now to the contemplated Hurdie Race mentioned in your 
“ Spirit” of Saturday, and which came to hand this (Tuesday) momirg. The 
idea is much admired by many of our sportsmen, and if the conditions and time 
suit Canadian arrangements, I have no doubt some of our horses and riders 
would show on the occasion. 

“T therefore beg leave to offer, merely as suggestions, that the DISTANCE |0 
be run should be about 2 1-4 miles with four hurdles (4 feet, or 4 feet 3 'n 
height) in each mile. No hea/s, but what in the States is called a dash !—fie 
on such horrid words as connected with racing. The weicuT should be as 
nearly as possible about those which you wil] see advertised for the Steeple 
Chase here ; it might possibly be a shade lighter, but if materially reduced it 
would throw out nearly all ourcrack riders. As the Niagara Races take place 
on the 18th Sept., and the Steeple Chace on the 25:h, it is quite evident that 
unless some change be made in the Time proposed, no horse of repute from 
Canada could show, inasmuch as they all will be engaged im one or other of 
those events. Now, as I perceive the N. Y. City Races take place Ist and 2d 
October, why not have your Hurdle Race to come off, say the end of the same 
week? Thirk of these “hints,” and see if some plan cannot be hit upon 
which may give me and others a decent excuse for a run to your famous city.” 














Fashion, avd Edith (half sisters), with Caliph, by Emancipation, were sent 
last week to Mr. Lairp, at Colt’s Neck, N. J. to be immediately put in train- 
ing. Fashion is in the finest possible health—as fresh as acolt. Edith 
(by Shadow) is much handsomer than Fashion, and “‘ people do say” that at the 
same age Fashion was not comparable to her! Nous verrons. 


The Diamond Grain Gunpowder sold by Mr. Broveun, at 117 Fulton street 
has elicited the annexed flattering testimonial from the well known shot 
“Frank Forester :”— 

Dear “ Spirit”. —I have tried the Diamond Powder which you were so good 
as to send me, and as in duty bound hasten to lay oefore you my experience. 
For several years past I have been in the habit of using John Hall’s Giass Gun- 
powder as the strongest, cleanest, best. I tried it and the Diamond together 
—carrying two flasks and loading alternate barrels—and after a very few shots 
I reduced the charge of the Diamond one third, using only 14 drachm, and 
found that so it outshot John Hall's for strength. Oa cleaning my gun the bar- 
rel in which I used the Diamond} was by much the least foul. These facts 
speak. I have no hesitation in saying that I consider Curtis & Harvey's Dia- 
mond Poxder incomparably the best I have ever used. 

Yours to command, 


Frank Forester. 
July 22, 1844. 
Chinese Pigs.—Who wishes a pair, about one year old, ‘ excessively fine”’ 

and known to be thorough bred? They will be shipped with care to any South- 

ern port fur $35. Younger ones, old enough to stand a voyage, can be had 
for $25. 

Yacht Regatta.—It is understood that a grand Yacht Regatta will come off 
at Newport, R. I. on Wednesday next, in which vessels from all the North- 
ern cities will be engaged. A very spirited and exciting contest is expected. 








Altorf—This capital Racer and Stallion, has covere?, we regret to learn, 
very few fine mares. His colts however are very promising and one has been en- 
tered in a Sweepstakes, of $500 each subscription, to come off at St. Louis next 
spring, when it will no doubt be seen that the blood of the lamented Fylde has 
lost none of its value by its transmission through the veins of such as Altorf. 


Rifle Shooting.—The Philadelphia “ Sun” reports some fine shooting to de- 
termine the following wager. A gentlemao of Philadelphia backed himself to 
fire twenty-five rounds at a two-inch target, with a rifle, at 100 yards distance 
and for every ball striking within one inch of the centre, he was to receive 
twenty dollars, and forevery ball lodging farther than an inch he was to lose 
twenty dollars. The marksman labored under great disadvantages from a high 
wind, and the place selected being in a wood, where the sun dazzled thous 
the lia.bs of the trees and affected the view of the target; he, however sheota 
Gfveen out of the twenty-five balls within the prescribed distance—two of the 
shots drove the centre, and only one missed striking the target, 


The Spirit of the Times. 


and New York Clubs (both of this city), will come off on the ground of the 
latter, at Hcboken, on Monday next. Wickets to be pitched at 9 1-2 A. M. 
The old ’uns have the call in the bettiag, owing to the untoward events attend- 
ing the former match, in which the "Yorkers * caught it !” 





Trustee.—Instead of the Falls of Tar River—as we were desired to an- 
nounce last week—this fine horse will make his next season at Belfield, Va.— 
a much better stand for the accommodaticn of breeders in Maryland, Virginia 
etc., being on the line of the rail road. 


Blue Dick and Midas have teen nominated in the great Four mile stake to 
come oi at New Orleans, over the Metarie Course, in December next. One of 
them will doubtless start in the Four mile Post stake of the Louisiana Associa- 
tion, which comes off over the Eclipse Course. 


Tall Walking —According to “The Albanian” it would appear that the 
worthy Knickerbockers of that ilk can do up some pretty tall walking, notwith- 
s‘anding it has been a received opinion for years that Dutchmen, of all men in 
the world, are ‘‘ not the right shaped men” for pedestrians. A ‘ hock low 
down to the ground” is a good ‘‘ point”’ in a race horse ; but a horse with great 
beefy quarters never goes a distance and heats to boot. Like Dutch galliots 
—not gals !—we fear our Albany friends carry too much ballast a‘t to go the 
pace! Bat horses run in all forms, and we have never questioned the pedes- 
trian capabilities of the descendants of the first in dwellers of Niew Amster- 
dam since we read Irvina’s report of the race between the cantankerous vrow 
of Rip Van Winkle, and the lean gander-legged Yankee Pedler from P!ymouth 
Colony or the Providence Plantations, which resulted in the sound broom-stick- 
ing and t he breaking of bis head of the latter, and the bursting of the blood- 
vessels and viais of wrath of the former! But hear ‘* The Albanian :""— 

Walking.—Tiue New York “ Spirit” says, in reply to our query, that if we 
have a friend who can walk six miles in an hour, fair toe and heel, he can (¢ra- 
vel. We have a friend who almost every day, walks in the morning to town, 
about 4 miles, one of them in the street, in 37 to 40 minutes, and, when the 
weather is not too warm, the same distance in the afternoon in 40 to 45, and 
not hurried or in the least fatigued. We know the fact to be so, because we 
go with him whenever he walks. By the way, will not W. T. P., Esq., just 
drop up and see the next trot here? If he does we will guarantee him a sight 
of some clever fellows and good sport. 

Not a doubt of the latter fact, and we can whip any man who disputes the 

But, ‘‘ my friendly,’’ what is to become of the * Spirit”’ in the mean- 
What do you say to “changing works” for a week ?’’ 





former ! 
time? 





Gen. A. T Dunuam, of West Troy, N. Y. has purchased the celebrated 
Canadian trotting horse Moscow, for $2 200. We understand this is the same 
crack whose feats in Canada were recounted by our capi'al correspondent ** G. 
B.” some time since. At present his reputation hardly seems justified by his 
performances on this side of ‘the Line,” but there is no telling what a year’s 
training may enable him to do. 





St Louis Races.—We have the results of three more races at St. Louis, 
wiich we find in the Reveille. We truly regret that the crowded state of our 
columns will allow us to give theresults only. ‘The excellent reports of thet 
paper deserve to be copied ia full. Picayune. 


Considering that they were written by “‘ Rover,” eh, ‘ Spirit 2” 
St. Louis Revei Je. 


‘Well, they had, stud!” “ Rover” deserves ducking under a pump for 
“running a saw’ on the readers of the “Spirit” when he might, quite as read- 
ily, furnish them occasionally with bang up articles. We shall be afier him 
with a sharp stick if we ever put eyes on him again ! 





Running Rein (who was placed Ist in the Derby race), is descended mater- 
nally from the dam of our Barefoot. Bloodstone, also, winner de facto but not 
de jure [of the two year old stakes at Ascot], it seems, is out of a mare by our 
Rowton, the sire of Midas. Emperor, the brilliant winner of the Ascot Cup, is 
descended, through his dam, from Design, also nearly allied to some of our dis- 
tinguished racing stock at the South-West. Design is the dam of Denizen, [a 
winner of repute in Alabama and Tennessee] who ran in the great rece of Grey 
Medoc and Altorf, at New Orleans. 





Sport at Toronto, C. W.—The “ Herald” of that city, of the 18th instant, 

furnishes the following intelligence of interest :— 

Union Course.—A match, mile heats, will be ron on this course, Saturday 
next, to start at two o'clock, between Mr. Yates’ (82nd regt.) b. g. Cornshell- 
er,and Mr. H. G. Bernard's ch. c. Henry Martin. 

P. S. We learn that Henry Martin (a son of Imp. Trustee,) won the match 
in 1:53—1:55, 

Cricket.—As the time approaches for the contest between the St. George’s 
Club of New York, and the Toronto Club, public interest increases ; and from 
all we hear, there is reason to think that a large influx of visitors may be ex 

pected to witness the game which commences Thursdsy 25th instant. 

The needful arrangements on the part of the Toronto Club, as well to pre- 
pare themselves t» contend for the palm of victory, as to extend to their friendly 
antagonists a true Cricketer’s welcome, are satisfactorily progressing. We no 

thing doubt that the meeting will go off right merrily, and that the Toronto 
Club will be well assisted by their fellow townsmen, in giving the St. George's 
Club a hearty reception. 

The betting on the Cricket Match is quiet spirited in this city. A few days 
since 100 to 75 on the Toronto Club was freely offered, but latterly the friends 
of the St. George’s have rallied and the betting is about even, the Toronto 


Club having rather the call. 
Sport among the Choctaws.—It bas frequently occurred to us that the ‘* Ball 
Play” of the {ndians is not very unlike the English game of Cricket—at any 
rate the Indians would make capital “ fielders’’ ta the latter game The Van 
Boren (Arks.) * Iatelligencer’’ furnishes the following original report of a re- 
cent match, which came off in the Choctaw Nation :— 

Seven Brotruers, June 20, 1844. 
Sir: T have just returned home from “ the Great Bal! Play.” It came off 
on the 18:h inst. ; Pushmatahaw District beat Puckshunnubbee, 12 balls to 8. 
Money and property changed hands like ‘‘ presto veto;’’ many a poor fellow 
returned from the play with nothing but a shirt and flap. Considerable excite- 
ment prevailed ; equal to a “ battle royal ;” but you know a Ball Play among 
the Choctaws will excite every one, Of course some fighting had to be done. 
Harris Fraizure was shot by the Captain of the Light acts but he is not in 
danger, as the bullet was extracted. A white man was stabbed in two or three 
places, the cause I cannot tell you. A man at the Ball Play can always have 
his choice, either to get into a scrape or stay out of one. 
The players from Puckshunnubbee promise to take another turn at the Koon- 
chers soon, and expect to get back their lusses with compound interest. Tne 
result of which I will give you. Korre-Noxkna. 





The following anecdote of a fine dog is related by the ‘U. S. Gazette,” 
Philadelphia :— 

A beautiful white dog voluntarily attached itself to the Boston Greys as they 
passed through the city of New York, and has followed them on to Baltimore. 
They endeavored on several occasions to drive it back, but without success. 
It persisted in following the drum, and at all times when the band struck up a 
martial air seemed delighted. This faithful anima! is now a sentine! on the 
camp ground, and the company intend adopting it, as its courage is undoubted, 
and its appreciation of good music certainly unquestionable. 

Who knows but this dog may become as famous as the werld renowned Fire- 
men’s Dog of London, or the * Distinguished Member of the Humane Socie- 
ty’ immortal zed by Lanvsger ? 
Buffalo.—P. St. George Cooke, Captain of the U.S. Dragoons stationed at 
Fort Leavenworth, in a recent letter to the National Institute, says : 

The Buffalo is becoming domesticated in western Missouri ; they may be seen 
with cattle roaming at large over the prairies, thickly dotted with farms of the 
adjdining coun'ies. The experiment of crossing the breed will soon be com 
plete; its supposed advantages tested: but I am inclined to think that the 
pure buffalo will become a hignly valued domestic animal ; it will possess these 
advantages—lIst. Soperior strength—2d. A great superiority, already proved, 
in the endurance of severe winter weather—3d. The wool : [ cannot pronounce 
that its quality will prove an important consideration ; the mittens [a pair made 
of the wool and sent to the Institute] will show that it is of excellent quality, 








Cricket Match next Monday.—The Return Match between the St. George’s 





July 27, 


Cricket at Montreal.—On the 12th instant a very interesting match came off 
between the Married and Single members of the Montreal Cricket Club, on the 
ground in front of the McGill College. The result is thus given by the “G 
zette :"— 4 

Married.—First Innings, 40; byes, 
byes, 1.—56. 

_Married.—Second Innings, 26; byes, 12; wide balls, 
Single.—Second Innings, 31; byes, 1.—32. Total—ss. 
_ The Bachelors winning with 5 wickets to go down; but the game not hay. 
ing been decided, 11 notches were added to their score. On the result of the 
match being ascertained, it was recommended that at least one or two of the 
best “single Bats” should forthwith enter into arrangements to join the ranks 
of the * Benedicts,” in order to equalize the sides. Notwithstanding their de. 
feat, the married gentlemen, nothing daunted, have appointed Morday nex; to 
play the return match, wickets to be pitched at 3 o'clock, P. M. 


8.—48. Single.—First Innings, 55 ; 
1.—39. Total—g7, 





Cedric was permitted to cover the last season at a low priee, the mares of 
the farmers in his immediate vicinity, and though surrounded by competitors 
made an excellent season—which shows that approved and fashionable blood 
“will tell” off as well as on the Turf. 


Racing at Caledonia Springs. —The Canada papers furnish the annexed ro- 
por: of these races, which commenced on Thursday, the 11th instant :— 


On the first day, Mr. J. O. Gates’s Greymantle took the Farmers’ purse ; 
and Mr. McMaster's Sam Slick, won the purse ina trotting match. On the 
second day, Mr. Richard’s Dread won the trotting purse of £25, performing 
1} miles in 3min. 20 sec ; the second heat in 4min. 20sec. The race for £12 
10s., was won by Mr. Bradley’s Paddy O'Rafferty. There were a variety of 
scrub races together with various other kinds of amusements. 

Trout Fishing.—A trout was lately taken with a fly, in the Avon, at Down- 
ton, weighing 12 1b. 10 oz., and measuring rrom the tip of the nose to the tail 
two feet four inches, and round the girth nineteen and a half inches. 

London Sporting Magazine. 

Cricket.—In consequence of the increase in the wild and reckless style of 
bowling, the select committee of the Marylebone Cricket Club determined, at 
a meeting held on the 2d of June, that ‘‘in future the rules applicable to wide 
balls be assimilated with those for no balls.’’ The result of this alteration is 
that the striker has the liberty of obtaining as many runs as he can for a wide 
ball, as in the case of ‘no ball,”’ and that the runs so cbtained will be added to 
the scure of ‘* wide balls.” The 13th law consequently runs as follows :-—* It 
the bowler deliver a ‘no bali” or a “ wide ball,” the striker shal! be allowed 
as many runs as he can get, and shall not be put out except by running out. 
In the event of no run being obtained by any other means, then one run shall 
be added tothe score of “no balls’’ or ‘* wide balls,”’ as the case may be. All 
runs obtained for ‘‘ wide balls” to be scored to “ wide balls.” Ib. 





CHALLENGE TO SHARP SHOOTERS. 

In reply to an article, which appeared iu the New York ‘“ Daily Sun,” of the 
15th inst. relating to Mr. Van Vatkensurcn's Rifle Shooting. The under- 
signed, has to sey ; that he will shoot, against Mr. Van Valkenburgh, or any 
other citizen of New York, from 100 yards up to 500 yards, for $100, or as 
much more és said Van Valkenburgh, or any citizen of New York shall name, 
upon the following terms, viz :— 

Ist. Each man shall make 15 shots, the whole to be measured from the break 
of the ball, and the nearest in the aggregate to take the money. 

2d. Each man shall load his own rifle and receive no aid whatever. 

3rd. A forfeiture of $50 will be required. 

4th. The shootirg to take place at Hoboken, N. J., within 10 days after the 
challenge is received. A Citizen or PHiLaDeLputa. 

Philadelphia, July 24, 1844. 








MATCH FOR $1750—SIR WILLIAM vws. COLUMBUS, 

On Saturday last came off over the Beacon Course the trotting match for 
$1750, between the celebrated horses Sir William and Columbus, which has 
created so much interest for a few weeks in sporting circles. The distance was 
three mile heats, each horse having the privilege of going in harness or under 
the saddle ; they chose to go under the saddle the first heat. Sir William was 
ridden by Joun Spicer, Columbus by James Wuetetey. Inthe 2d heat Co- 
lumbus was put in harness, and Hiram Wooprvrr held the ribbons over him. 
Columbus was not up to the mark in cOndition, although he trotted the 2d heat 
in harness in 16 seconds better time than he made in the first heat. Sir Wil- 
liam was in superb order; his coat and action did great credit to his trainer. 











—It is shed in the Spring, or may be pulled off by hand. 


Sir William had the call in the betting at 50 to 40. After two false starts 
they wen: off well together ; Sir William had the track, but soon resigned it to 
Columbus, who drew out ehead on the first turn, keeping the lead al] down the 
back stretch, and throughout the first mile, passing the judges’ stand two or 
three lengths ahead. Here Sir William made ap sh, and went up a little 
closer in the first quarter of the second mile, which position he kept, now gain- 
ing a few feet, then falling back, and at the post Columbus led him about a 
length. Sir William was now called upon, and on the first quarter of the 3d 
mile they were neck and neck, as they were all down the back stretch. Before 
reaching the half-mile post Columbus broke, when Sir William darted ahead 
several lengihs. He kept gradually gaining until the rider of Columbus seeing 
no chance to make up the gap, merely dropt within his distance, and Sir Wil- 
liam came ia on a moderate trot, winning the first heat in 8:32. 

Second heat: Both cooled off well, and in thirty minutes were again at the 
post. Sir William led off around the first turn ; at the quarter pole Columbus 
gut up alongside, and they went lapt all down the back-stretch. At this point 
Hiram set to work holloaing and whooping, which, with the rattling of his sulky, 
broke up Sir William, when Columbus left him several lengths behind! As 
they came down the straight side, near the draw-gate, Columbus broke ; Hiram 
soon brought him into his work again, passing the stand a length or two ahead. 
As they swung around the tura on the 2d mile Sir William went up again, when 
Columbus broke, and Sir William went in front. He subsequently widened 
the gap at every stroke from thence to the finish. Time, 8:16 

The course was very heavy, from the heavy shower which took place a few 
minutes previous tothe trot. Recapitulation :— 


Beacon Course, Saturday, July 20, 1844—Match, $1000 on Columbus ws. $750 on Sir Wi!- 
liam ; ‘weight, 145lbs. ; to go in harness or under the saddle. Three mile heats. 

Geo. Spicer’s ch. g. Sir William ..... G00 SGnrowssd ovccesce John Spicer .....2<--- 1 

Hiram Woodruff's br. g. Columbus .......-.0--20---ecc0ee Whelpley and Woodruff 2 2 

_ Time, 8:32—8:16, . 

SAME DAY—Purse $50. Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 


Mr. Matzger’s ch. g. Young Neptune .... 2. cess cccccccccccecceccece Owner 211 21 
C, Bertine’s bl. m. Indian Queen... ...cncccencaccccccecceccee phibitidece ose 1222 
+ a WOO iy UNO CI i cves 33 3 3 


Time, 2.57—2:53—2:55—2:59. 
This trot wes well contested throughout, and handsomely won. 





CAMBRIDGE PARK TROUTTING COURSF, near Boston. 


FRIDAY, July 12, 1844—Match for $200 a side ; jockies’ weight, |45lbs. each. Mile 
heats, under the saddle. 
Wm. Woodruff’s ch. g. Euclid............ Sobendseces dinctesecat -. Wm, Woodruf 1 1 
Mr. Langmaid’s b.g. Young Buckskin ............ bivdstidivebiste . Geo. Edwards. 2 2 
Time, 2:45—2:49. 


At starting Young Buckskin had the call at 2 to 1, as he evidently had tle 
foo: of Euclid ; but after trotting three quarters of a mile his bottom ‘caved 
in,” Euclid winning the money easily in two heats. 


WEDNESDAY, July 24—Purse $100, fiee for all trotting horses ; weights as before§ 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness. 
George Edward’s b!. m. Black Maria... .0.<s0---0seeeeesse+eeee Geo. Edwards. 1 1 1 
Hiram Woodruff ’s gr. g. Pleasure Boy......--..--0+---0--s0000 - H. Woodruf.. 2 2 2 
Time, 2:44—2:44— 2:42. 


Never have J seen horses brought upon a course for a race strip better than 
did both Piezsure Boy and Black Maria ; but it was evident on moving up and 
down in front of the judges’ stand, that the black mare could outfoot Pleasure 
Boy ; and she was backed at 2 and 3to1. She went off with the lead, and 
kept it all the way, winning easily in three heats. 

SAME DAY—Ruunning Match, $200 a side ; catch weights. One mile. 
D. Mace’s gr. g. Grey ~~ *" cnc ccccccccccccccte coccesscccocescccccocccs cose —— § 
John Sherman’s ch. m, Julia 2.022220 2--0-2- <0 2+ econ ees ceeneeee gene esous anso 

Time, 1:52}. 

This was as interesting a “‘brush’’ as [ have ever seen. They got a deav- 
tiful start, and went like horses bitched together in double harness for three 
quarters of a mile, when both boys commenced crowding in the gaffs and ap- 
plying the ‘* gad,” with an earnestness that was proof positive each was deter- 
mined to win. Grey Eagle, however, gradually drew clear of the mare, win- 

ng the race by two lengths in 1:529. Acorn. 
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July 27. 
« SPORTING EPISTLE FROM «D. P.” 


The American Turf Register—Shadow and Mariner—Eclipse and his Get—* Rover "— 
* Racing Prospects in the District of Columbia and Maryland—Col. Thompson’s and 
Mr. Boyce’s Stables—P. R. Johnson's string —Fashion’s Portrait, etc. 























Wasuineton City, July 23, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—The July number of your “‘ American Turf Register” is about 

up to the mark. It contains “right smart” of matter, besides two beautiful 
portraits. Tois number is just about pretty enough to be placed in a lady’s 
hands. Tne typography and embellishments commend themselves to the most 
refined tastes. The portraits of Mariner and Shadow are worthy of all praise. 
The former reminds me of his racing form. I think I saw Shadow here about 
four years ago, with Saracen, in Jem Wood’s oands; if I am right in the im- 
pression, he has vastly improved since his introduction in the stud. You have 
not given his pedigree, but I believe he is own brother to Shark (a) ;—that’s 
enough, ‘‘ Rover” to the contrary, notwithstanding. Bat, still, to do justice 
‘tall round,’’ I have never considered Eclipse a prodigy, ‘no how’’(s). He 
got a reputation, as a racer, under a series of most propitious occurrences. He 
met Lady Lightfoot in a superannuated state and beat her; he caught Sir 
Charles with three legs, acd “‘ made a mash” of him. Then came on the only 
real race, the only bang-up contest, in which he ever figured. In that affair he 
met a very footy and badly managed colt, scared out of ‘his propriety ” by the 
sight and noise of an unruly mob (c). The colt made the heat, holding the 
lead from beginning to end, in 7:37, and ‘down to this day and hour ” the peo- 
ple will have it that Eclipse is a 7:37 horse! He never made that time in his 
life. The 2d and 31 heats were not miraculous, if their time has been correctly 
reported. SolIsay. No horse ever had a better opportunity, except Levia- 
than, to earn laurels in the stud. * You will please name s7z tip-top four-milers 
of his get-—can you name one, except the produce of mares of uncommon dis- 
tinction, either as racers or breeders (v0)? You will, prehaps, say that this is 
an odd undertaking of mine to ward off the blows of *‘ Rover.” But, my dear 
sir, truth won't hurt nothing. Eclipse is a fine old horse, but he never was @ 
Sir Charles, or a Sir Archy, and never will be a Priam, or a Margrave (£), “ in 
no way you can fix it.” Like some bipeds, his glory is the frait of adventitious 
circumstances. You must take all this kindly, or, upset it if youcan. But as 
to the idea that Eclipse was a spurious sort of concern, and that he has entailed 
a worthless progeny upon the country, is a thing at variance with the general 
conviction of the age. He was a good race horse, and has been extensively 
serviceable in the stud. He cannot be made the subject of a very superlative 
phraseology. There are comparative degrees of merit which may be conve- 
niently applied to horses as well as to other things. . It would be well for us 
always to keep these degrees before us when talking about horses. 

I have lately made some enquiry about the racing prospects for the ensuing 
season in this neighborhood. Col. THompson will be out in more than ordinary 
strength, having engaged the services of the renowned Betcuer to train his 
stable. The string will be headed by Register; and Pryor is to ‘do or die ” 
this time. If Register's leg stands, he will be formidable in the hands of Belcher. 
Pryor is, I think, an injured horse, having had some hard runs when sadly off. 
The strength of the Charles County party, however, will be in some 3 and 4 yr. 
olds, that have never yet had “a fair shake.’’ Col. Thompson has always on 
hand some of the best old Maryland Oscar blood, and now, that he has so ex- 
cellent a trainer, he will be a formidable antagonist in any crowd. 

Mr. Jounson, of the Kendall Course, will be out in his strength, The Colo- 
nel being bis file-leader. The Culonel is regarded by many as a dark horse— 


his best exhibitions having been made in private. Two good offers have lately” 


been made for him, either of which wou!d have been taken by me, but both 
were promptly refused by Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Boyce will have his ‘* Foreign” party in full blast under the Fietp banner, 
and I hope that same banner may wave successfully next season. Mr. Boyce is the 
right sort of a man and no mistake—he goes ‘right in’’ for the purity of the 
Turf, cheerful as a cricket when he wins, and in great spirits when he loses. I 
think he would be more successful with a few very select mares—he has been 
breeding too promiscuously from mares of the most positive obscurity. He 
ought to have a Maria West or two, and a Bonnets o’Blue occasional'y, then 
he would rake down the stakes to some purpose. His Imp. stallion, Foreigner: 
is one of the most splendid animals now living, as I have been informed by 
good judges (F.). Row ett will soon stretch his string slong the National 
Course, but can’t now tell you what they will be. Besides these there will be 
several other stables trained here and at Baltimore. I wish Mr. Hotmeap to 
involve a couple of neighboring stables in a match. Such a contest would 
“tell” more than three common club races. I think Mr. Boyce and Col. 
Thompson might shake hands over the proposition to run Pryor two mile heats 
against the choice of the *‘ Sees.” There is a good deal of liberality on both 
sides, and such an engagement would help the circle. I think either party 
would accept such a challenge for a moderate sum, and Mr. Holmead might 
‘just chuck up” something to help the losing party—enough to pay the train- 
ing expenses. Do you approve of the idea, and would you promise to exhibit 
a specimen of very tall mortality as a judge, if the match ‘‘ comes off!” That 
would help some (4.) 

I am glad to see the approbatory notices of Fashion’s portrait—such editors 


show their good sense. D. P. 





Notes by the Editor. 

(a.) Shadow is by Eclipse Lightfoot (own brother to Shark,) out of Sally 
Slouch (own sister to Star, ete.) by Virginian—Roxana by Imp. Sir Harry, 
etc. In May, 1837, on the Union Course, L. I., Shacow won a sweepstakes of 
seven subs. at $1000 each, $250 ft., Mile heats, beating at two heats a field of 
ive, in good time. The nominations of Robt. L. and J. C. Stevens, Capt. Stock- 
ton, and Mr. Tillotson started. 

(s.) When did we ever pronounce Eclipse a “ prodigy?” Just to set you 
a-going, however, we will allow that, as a race horse, we think he was! Col. 
Jonnson is not in the habit of paying from $10,000 tv $16,000 for ** sucker 
horses,” at fifteen years old. Yet he purchased and still owns Eclipse, and it 
is but a very few years since he paid $10,000 for one of his sons—Shark. 

(c.) If you can cite from “ the record,” the fact of Henry’s being “ scared” 
by an ‘unruly mob,” you can just“ take our hat!” The fac: is, the good 
people south of Mason & Dixon's line have felt, and still feel, so sore on this 
subject, that they will kardly allow that Eclipse could have beaten a trotting 
horse. Wedonot care to rip up wounds afresh by discussing the matter ; 
‘let the galled jade wince!” The most distinguished Turfman and Breeder 
Virgicia ever had—barring the late Col. TayLoz—could not rest satisfied until 
Eclipse wes in his hands, where he stiil remains—‘ ‘ Rover’ to the contrary 


notwithstanding !” 

(p.) Yes. Bay Bett, the dam of Mingo, never foaled anything save him of 
any account. Until he went off the Turf we never saw the horse that could 
beat him at any distance. The very highest opinion was entertained of him by 
the late James Jackson, by Col. Jounson, Col. Crowe tt, the late Mr. Cot. 
DEN, the “ Old Turfman,” and others. Within six months of the time of his 
being killed in Kentucky, an offer of $18,000 cash was refused for him by the 
late Gen. Irvine, and at the same period an offer was made him, through our- 
selves, of $10,000 cash and $10,000 more at 12 and 18 months, which was de- 
clined. Medoc’s dam, (with the exception of Midas, who died in his 3 yr. old 
year,) never brought anything else worth naming. Medoc left the Turf at 4 
yrs. old, perfectly sound, having won four races out of the five in which he 
started, netting for his owner over $6,000 in the eighteen months he was on the 
Turf, and selling at a time when the price of blood stock was low for $10,000 
cash, to an association of Kentucky breeders. Fanny at 3 yrs. old was reluc- 
tantly parted with at $7,000 by Col. W. R. Jonnson to Col. W. Hampron of 
S.C. Job sold for $8,000, Black Maria, as a brood mare at thirteen yeers old, 
at auction, for $4,000. Zenith and Magnate could neither have been purchased 
et 3 yrs. old for $5,000. Bay Maria sold for $6,000, end was withdrawn at 5 
yrs. old, and quite sound, after winning three Four mile purses in a single 
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month! Ariel ran ninety-nine miles in one training! She won forty-two 
races, of which seventeen were at Four mile heats—run 345 miles !—travelled 
near 3000 (not on a steam-boat or rail-road,) and won $25,000 ! 

But there is no use in meltiplying words respecting this matter. Eclipse 
wor, most gallantly, a match race against the world, in the best time made in 
America for a century, and has been the sire of Three or Four Hundred Win- 
ners ! 

(&) Margrave has been standing ten years in the United States, and has got— 
bow many winners of distinction, think you, reader? Why, one!! It will 
hardly be claimed that Earl of Margrave and Gosport (who sold, when young 
and sound, for $600) are “ winners of distinction.” And the reputation of 
Priam is mainly based upon the running of the stock he got in England, such 
as Crucifix, Mise Letty, and Prizeflower, there, and imported Monarch and The 
Queen, who were out of the renowned Delphine, and bred by His Majesty. No 
one, to our knowledge, ever compared Eclipse, as a sire, to Sir Archy, and it is 
hardly ‘the clean thing,” to bruit about the impression that we, somewhere, 
had expressed any such opinion. 

(Ff) He, too, **must have vastly improved since his introduction into the 
stud,’’ for he was of no possible account, asa race horse, and sold for a few 
hundred dollars, to our certain knowledge, having had ‘‘ a finger in ¢hat pie,” 
ourselves ! 

(c) We should iust like to bet you ‘“‘a C spot” against a red cent that you 
never catch “ this child” in a Judges’ Stand again. We “ pray to bed 94 
(done for !), if we don’t shut our eyes hereafter, if there is the remotest possi- 
bility of a dead heat! 


SPORTING EPISTLE FROM THE VIRGINIA SPRINGS. 














‘““COR DE CHASSE”’ TO ‘'G. DE L***,”’ 


WARRENTON (Va.), July 21, 1844. 

Dear “ P.”"—After a long interval, employed in travel by land and sea, du 
ring which I had not seen a single number of your paper, I found a few days 
since, in a neighboring city, a file containing all that had been published since 
I left home. I can judge, now, of the delight with which a traveller in a de- 
sert, wearied and exhausted, presses his good ste d for a green oasis, that has 
just met his anxious gaze, by the feelings of pleasure with which I turned from 
the arid wastes of political controversy in the papers of the day, to the refresh - 
ing columns of the “Spirit.” Your note in the number of June Sch, heaps 
shame upon me for my neglect; but I have reasons good, which you, true 
sportsman as you are, will appreciate, and so hold me excusable. Far away 
from my good dogs, whose cheering notes in answer to my voice can always 
bring bright visions of woodland sport ; from my horse, who has so gallantly 
borne me o’er vale and hill, through brake and briar; far away from the rich 
forests and stretching plains of my hunting ground, how can I write of horse 
and hound, of antlered buck, of cheering shout, and merry horn, and al! the 
wild excitement of the chase? Even if I bring myself to make the attempt, 
all ideas converge into the one thought—‘‘I would I were there.” The pen is 
thrown aside—* I am not in spirits to write to-day.” 

In the same number I found a letter from “‘ G. pe L***,” in which he makes 
charges highly derogatory to me as a useful and moral member of the commu- 
nity : his remarks being somewhat in this fashion :—‘t He gues hunting every 
day, and Sundays he goes fishing.’’ He most maliciously cites an instance in 
which I was guilty of so great a breach of propriety. I will not a:tempt to de. 
fend myself, but with your permission will carry the war into Africa. [ beg 
leave, therefore, to propound the following queries :—On that very occasion, 
who played the serpent, by giving a tempting description of the knowledge to 
be acquired of sogdollager trout at the head of Crooked Pond, and monster 
pike in the pools below the Falls? Who remarked that there was a gentle air 
breathing from the ‘‘ sweet South?” Who drew the contrast between the ex- 
citement of killing one of the aforesaid sockdollagers and being half killed by 
a sleepy sermon! Who rushed into the Hall, where I was hesitating between 
bible truths and busting trout—songs of praise and strings of pike? Who, | 
say, fushed into the Hall, with terror and distraction in every line of his coun- 
tenance, and announced ‘‘ the Parson is in the Garrison?”? Who proposed ihe 
escape by the rear? Who, “‘ to make assurance doubly sure,” locked the door 
behind him, lest the Parson, moved by the spirit of the olden time, should, in 
his zeal, strike our trail and follow? Whodisplayed his acquaintance with 
Indian tactics—the result of many ascout—by getting under cover of the ham- 
mock in ‘‘double quick?” Who caught the most of the bait, owing to a know 
ledge of the best holes, acquired, no doubt, by trials on many a “ first day?” 
Who jumped off the big moccasin, that was writhing under his feet, into the 
bog and up to his waist? Who at the same moment raised a yell, that would 
have done credit toa dozen of Pascofa's Band, and made me think the Philis- 
tines were upon us? Who, while *‘ cooning ” the footlog, slipped off and fell 
almost into the mouth of the alligator, which was quietly sleeping below? (“ If 
evare you see anybody scare, it was that d——d alligator.’’) Who left me in 
the hammock on our return, and walked into the garrison with a demure 
face, to ascertain if the Parson had departed, with a story cut and dried, in 
case of necessity, to account for his absence ? 

“G. de L.” will require no great effort of chirography to reply to the above 
queries, inasmuch as the answer to each and all is a single letter, the niuth of 
the alphabet. When he has disposed of them, there area few more that he 
may consider. Who was so startled, when [ drove the deer almost over him at 
the head of the Barbour Branch, that he forgot he hada gun? Who, when I 
dashed up to ascertain why the deer was not fired at, was “‘cussing "’ his 
horse Charley O'Malley, and laying the blame on him ! Who fired on the buck 
I had shot, while he was in the act of falling? Who missed the partridge, and 
whipped poor Tarro, his pet-dog, for it? Who left his stand on the Sopchop- 
pee? Who missed the deer at thirty steps with both barrels? Who, ten mi- 
nutes afterwards, missed the same deer at about the same distance ! 

I have many more of the same kind, but forbear lest the ‘‘ notes of interro- 
gation ” belonging to your press should be exhausted. Hoping that this epis- 
tle may have the effect of making “G. de L.” bear in mind that “ those who 
live in glase houses,” d&c. (the proverb is somewhat musty). 

I am yours, as ever, Cor ps Cuasse. 








RACING TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS SINCE. 





BY “‘ OB:ERVER.” 


“ Auld lanz syne”—Reality—Vanity—Tuckahoe—Lady Ligitfoot—Timoleon—Slender 
—Contention—Virginian—Sir Charles—Bonnets o’ Blue, &c..—Fashion’s pedigree— 
Her relationship to the celebrated Harkaway and Cotherstone, in England, with two 
crosses from Sir Archy upona Medley—No better blood. 





Mr. Editor,—In your last number, you remark, editorially, that—‘“‘ indeed it 
would” “ be interesting to have a memoir of Reality,” not only celebrated for 
her own distinguished achievements, but as the lineal maternal grandam of the 
unsurpassed Fashion. Her owner, Col. Wa. R. Jonnson, and her trainer, Mr. 
Arraur Taytor [duriog the whole of her career], can doubtless furnish it, from 
her first sweepstakes, in 1816, to her last race, I believe, in 1821-2. [ will 
endeavor to throw all the light upon the subject that is in my power. 

In October, 1816, about the time Reality won her first race, 1 saw her own 
sister, Vanity, then four years old, win the Jockey Club purse of $1000, on the 
National Course, four mile heats, beating Gen. Ripcety'’s Tuckahoe, Colum- 
bia, and a capital field besides. She won with such ease, that Tuckahve was 
drawn after the first heat. He was rather the favorite. He was regarded as 
“ the Champion of the Turf.” But there was not much high betting. It was 
arrested by the discovery that the Virginians were prepared to back their favor- 
ite, as was said, to the amount of $30,000. Vanity was then owned by Col. 
Auten, of Virginia; but was in Mr. W. R. Johnson's stable, and trained by 
Mr. Arthur Taylor. South uf James River, she was regarded as the best of her 
year, at three years old; while Maria (Lady Lightfoot] bed an equally high 
reputation to the North of it. They were the first to give celebrity to Sir 


Archy as a stallion. ; 
In the winter of 1817, Lady Lightfoot and Timoleon were carried to Scuth 














Carolina, by Gen. Wynn ; and, with great eclat, beat all the best horses there, 
Haney’s Maria, Transport, and others. 

The following spring, the distinguished stables of Messrs. Wynn aod John. 
son, were pitted against each other: Timoleon and Lady Lightfoot against the 
sisters, Reality and Vanity—all the get of Sir Archy, and about equal favorites. 
The excitement was never greater at Newmarket, nor probably higher betting. 
In a very game race, the course heavy from rain, Timoleon beat Reality, the 
four mile heats. Vanity unfortunately fell and broke her neck, in her race 
aginst Lady Lightfoot, the three mile heats, before they had seriously begua 
“the tug of war,” and had at all settled the question of superiority. Of the 
same age, both were then in their prime. In like manner, Slender, the produce 
of Reality, when at the head of the Turf, fell and died, running against Collier . 
at Norfolk, The following extracts, from an unpublished work before me, will 
give some clue as to Reality’s career. 

‘* Timoleon won thirteen out of fifteen races, beating Lady Lightfoot, Reali- 
‘ty,” &c. In the opinion of good judges, Timoleon ought never to have lost 
arace, ‘* Contention, another son of Sir Archy, was a winner of fifteen out of 
“‘tweuty-three races—ten in succession, beating, in four mile heats, Reality,” 
&c. [See ‘Am. Turf Register,” vol. 4, » 338] In 1818, Contention had 
been beat, in a great sweepstekes, by Virginian. ‘In 1820, Mr. Harrison's 
‘Sir Charles, another of the most distingu'shed of the sons of Sir Archy, came 
‘‘into great repute, beating Virginian, Reality, Contention, Sir William, Chil- 


| ‘*ders, John Richards, Sir Walter, &c., winning twenty races ; unfortunately 


“he was injured in training when about to run a match, fuur mile heats, with 
*‘ American Eclipse.” [See ‘Am. Turf Reg.,”’ vol. 1, p. 473.] His loss of 
the race was ascribed by his backers to his disabled state. “ As a stallion he 
‘has ranked as the best since the halcyon days of his illustrious sire, Sir Ar- 
“chy :"’—-"* Bonnets o' Blue [Fashion's dam] Trifle, Wagner, Andrew, Collier, 
‘Sussex, Slender, Fanny Wyatt,” and a long catalogue besides, “ are the dis 
** tinguished yet of Sir Charles.” 

It would seem that Reality was the renowned contemporary of Vanity, Lady 
Lightfoot, Timoleon, Virginian, Contention, Sir Charles, and Sir William,—a 
glorious era of the Turf in Virginia, By the way, when aged, and handicapped 
to run against Washington, by Timoleon, in 1823, Sir William won a second 
heat of two miles, in the fastest time run at Newmarket, 3:45. Sir William, 
the same year, beat Henry, at two mile heats. Portsmouth and Boston ran 
their second heat in 3:48, the time of Midas and Senator, last Spring. No two 
or three heats have equalled those run by Reality and Timo'eon, at three years 
old. Their second heat was run in 3:47, and the third in 3:48, the first in 3:49. 
Timoleon, [ believe, has run the fastest mile over that course, in 1:47, the next 
heat distancing the field in 1:48. 

Scarce anything more need be said of the pedigree of Fashion. It is to be 
traced in about the shortest and best channels to Flying Childers and the great 
Eclipse. Her sire, Trustee, as well as Harkaway [regarded by many as good 
a race horse as has ever run], was a grandson to the renowned Derby winner, 
Whisker, the own brother to Whalebone. I: should not be omitted that Cother- 
stone, also the best of his year, is the half brother to Trustee ; and is conse- 
quently nearly allied to Fashion. Her pedigree does not at all suffer, in my es« 


timation, from the two crosses from Sir Archy, the sire to Reality, and to Sir 
Charles,—the sire to Bonnets o’ Blue, Fashion’s dam. The game Medley 
cross is also held in bigh esteem. 

This is like a thrice-told tale, yet it may be of some service, if it will elicit 
the memoir of Reality ‘‘in extenso,” and lead to additional facts, wheo that of 
Fashion, at the close of her career, shall be given. OpsERVER. 


P.S. It is extremely desirable to have an accouht of Reality’s career upon 
the Turf, 2m full, and Messre. J. & T. would oblige troops of friends in the Old 
Dorninion and elsewhere, by giving the matter their consideration. About that 
time Col, J. had in his stable Vanity, Reality, and Sir Hal—three better nage 
he never brought together. Sir Hal was perhaps the first to give fame to Vir- 
ginian. He succeeded to the fame of Reality, &c., as the best horse of his cay 
in Virginia, until, in his turn, Sir Charles, in beating him and others, acquired 
that reputation. 


TROTTING MATCH AT ALBANY. 

On Thursday, (18th July,) the purse offered by the proprietor of the Bull's 
Head Course, to be trotted for by horses belonging north of Poughkeepsie, 
one mile heats, best three in five, was won by Mr. Livingston’s horse, Plumb 
Bob, on the sixth heat. The track never was in better condition. The horses 
stood es follows when they came out : 


Plumb Bob ee eer rrr rr rrr eet Secccaee Sate eeeuecsae 3 l l 3 3 
Valentine cece ccncccccs socccce conc ccccnccascccsccceces Oe eteec cece wnne ‘2 2423 46 
PESRIOR. 200 seces cece cvccons ed4cbenees enaccssusenenewsacecbesoaeeane 243220 
Np Ue iccannssamacocgiapuaiittinnedtncseiadieridicenessmmantsie 132000 
A grey horse named Hamlet came up the river, but it was decided that he 


could not be placed, as he was not entered ia time. 

First heat : This was well contested, the whole four getting off well toge- 
ther; Fashion, however, ran nearly the who!e way, coming in a couple of lengths 
ahead of Polly Roe, who, however, was decided to be the winner of the beat. 
The driver was totally unable to hold Fashion. P.umb Bob, on thigheat, was 
fourth, until about the beginning of the last quarter, wher he began to brush 
up, but it was of no use, as the mares were too far ahead. Time, 2:45, 

Second heat: This was a beautifully contested heat ; Polly Roe and Fashion 
leading off, the latter on a run, Valentine and Plumb Bob side by side, imme- 
diately in their rear. Atthehalf mile pole, Fashion got into her work, Polly 
gaining on her, until coming up the straight side, when Fashion again broke, 
running up along side of Polly, until within 200 yards of the judges stand,whea 
her driver, evidently satisfied he could not win, hauled out immediately in front 
of Valentine, giving Plumb Bob aclear track, which he availed himself of,win- 
ning the heat, the gallant little bay notwithstanding all disadvantages crowding 
him hard, by but ahead. Time, 2:45. 

Third heat: Fashion led off,followed by Polly Roe,Plumb Bob and Valentine 
bringing up the rear. Fashion and Plumb Bob both broke, the mare did not 
seem to lose much by breaking, as she soon struck into her pace again, but dur. 
ing all the previous heats, her breaking badly was the cause of her not doing 
better. Piumb Bub, however, went at his work again, and, closing the dis- 
tance between himself and the leaders, came in about a length ahead. Time, 
2:44. 

Fourth heat: Polly Roe was withdrawn on this heat. Fashion led off, Va- 
lentine close on his heels,Piumo Bob coming up very slowly,and breaking about 
the end of the first quarter,while the other two progressed rapidly, Valentine find- 
ing himself lapping the mare on the third quarter, and soon made a nice little 
gap between himself and all competitors. On this heat Plumb Bob came in 
so far behind that there were many doubts whether or no he was distanced. 
The judges, however, decided he was not, though many held a diff2rent opinion. 
Time, 2:48. 

Fifth heat: Fashion again led off, but Valentine passed her on the secoad 
—— taking the track, and keeping ahead till passing the winning post. 
Time, 2:48. 

Sixth heat: Fashion not having won a heat out of the five which had been 
run, was ruled off, and the last heat lay between Plumb Bob and Valentine. 
showing such bottom, and having won the last two heats in spite of acut in his 
shoulder, which he had got accidentally in one of the previous heats, made 
Piumb Bob’s backers skittish as to their prospects. Valentine led off, closely 
followed by the sorrel, who, about the centre of the second quarter, passed the 
brown horse, and took the track, coming in ahead by about two lengths. Time, 
2:46 

Much difficulty is experienced by the judges in keeping the track clear in 
front of the winning post. Cannot the proprietor have a fence put up which 
will keep people from getting right under the horses when coming in ? 

It was the opinion of every ove with whom we conversed, that Plumb Bob 
was distanced on the fourth heat and should have been thrown out. This is 
the second match within a few weeks that this horse, being distanced, has still 
been allowed to go the subsequent heats, taking the purse in both instarces. 

Valentine sustained the high opinion entertained of him, evincing both fleet- 
ness and bottom superior to that of either of the other horses, and had the rules 
of any regular course been observed, the judges could not have refused him the 

urse. 
F Fashion should never be allowed to enter until she can be kept to her work. 
A horse that will run two-thirds of the distance, should be kept up for 4 racer 
and not as a trotting horse. 

One word as to the judges. The proprietor should select men who kaow 
their duty, and knowing, will perform it fearlessly. We know there always 
will be gromblers, but we also know that men can be selected, who, familiac 
with the rules that govern all regular trotting courses,will rigidly enforce them, 
a thing that was not done in this match. 

On Thorsday next there is a purse of $100, offered for all pacing horses, 
mile heats ; and immediately after there 1s to be a match between Moscow and 
Plumb Bob, in wegons, each borse to carry 390 pounds weight. 

The Albsnign- 
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Another Jorum of “ unch.” 


A WALK WITH MY WIFE; 
OR, CONJUGAL RATES OF CONVEYANCE. 


Ob! never get married, my boy ; never get married, is the admonition of 
many an old gentleman. Ido not eay that. I dare say there are some reasona- 
ble women in the world : if you can find one, and like her, marry ber : and pro- 
bably you will be more comfortable, on the whole, than if you had remained 
single. Recollect, however, that matrimony has its troubles. The chief of 
these is its expense. Fur double-blessedness you must pay @ double price. 
Marriage involves chop plus chop, steak plus steak, tailor’s bill plus 
at least ; mind'that. This is domestic felicity on the cheapest terins. oat cs 

When you marry, if you have more money than you know what ie o wit } 
goand live anywhere; in Belgrave-square if you please. But ot ave : 
you possibly can, take a little place in the country. Depend <a rt Ne . “ , 
tage near a wood is eligible upon other than sentimental grounds. ot only 


are ramb'es through avenues end green re ager sph ya salubrious in them- 
; — no shops on either side of you. ,; 
oe ticile oab ? balate ore “ ed, used to be constantly taking long 


SONS ont, Oe eg ide tiie blue firmament ; around us were hill 


walks into the country. Above us was th ibs 

and dale fields, os Al trees, meandering streams, rippling brooks, cows, 

sheep and other animals; all pleasing to behold. We returned home in high 

spirits and with a good appetite, both of us. We had enjoyed ourselves great- 
[ orer than when we set out. e's 

tte stall may avocations compelled me to reside in town, Arabella be- 


After marriage, . a 
gan gradually to lose her taste for scenery, and to take to staying within doors, 
in consequence of which she became unwell. Our medical man recommended 


exercise ; and 1 was obliged to insist on her walking out withme. - 

I will not say where we live; because I am not writing for my wife’s edi- 
fication, but for that of the readers of Punch. We took a walk yesterday. 
Proceeding at a moderate pace, in about twenty minutes we found ourselves in 
Oxford.-street, near Regent-circus. 

Here my wife, feeling herself a little tired and out of breath, declared she 

could go no further. So we stopped ;—opposite to one of those real nuisances 
to husbands—a linendrapers-shop, with windows of enormous panes, and a heap 
of I know not how much finery, of all sorts and colors in the same; a regular 
wife-gin or lady-trap. Man-traps are abolished; and I am sure these ought 
to be. 
I tried to direct Arabella’s attention to the wood-pavement ; it was of no 
use: she was fascinated by that window; and there she stood, like a parish- 
boy before a dining-room larder. I feared how it would be, and so it was. I 
was victimised for a thing that shone and glistened and changed color in dif- 
ferent lights; she called it a.shot-silk—I wish the man had been shot who put 
it there. 

My wife now felt wonderfully recovered ; as able tu walk, in fact, as when 
we set out. Finding this, I proposed going up Portland Place to the Regent’s 
Park, where, if we wished, we might get a seat. But Arabella was confident 
that she should require no such thing, and preferred turning down Regent 
Street. After another stage of about thirty yards, she wanted to rest herself 
again ; this time it was opposite to a jeweller’s; of which the consequence 
was her purchasing some ear-rings, and my paying for them. She remarked, 
as we recommenced our journey, that she could get on very well by going short 
distances at a time, and then stopping for a nroment. So it appeared ; but af- 
ter passing a shop where there was avery rich shawl which she admired, she 
seemed to proceed with much difficulty. 

At about the middle of Regent Street, Arabella th ought that by the time 
we got back she should have had walking enough. I suggested that we might 
extend our steps to the Quadrant. Whereat she fairly bargained with me, in 
case of her so far exerting herself, for a certain love of a bonnet which she had 
lately seen there, and which she knew would be gone if she did not get it now. 
As this would not quite ruin me, and as my wife, if any desire of her’s is un- 
gratified, is generally out of temper for some days, I consented to get it for 
her. 
I wish my wife and other ladies would come to an understanding with their 
husbands, as to rates of travelling and conveyance as thus :— 

For One mile .......2..006 «-.2--------- 3 Yards Ribbon. 
BO OO cde oi pe bide woscicvcsccce, 1 Peis Bk Stockings. 


Wee cscd i Stlecsdoce< siovatiels 1 Pelisse do. 
Ee ee a en 
SE bed hs chic ae wa dese cece oo 1 Moff, &c. 


But I must not talk of muffs, I suppose, after the above confession. How- 
ever, I shall manage better in future. I do not object to ladies being properly 
remunerated for their trouble in walking out with their husbends; but the lat- 
ter, on the principles of common prudence, should know what they have to pay 


beforehand, 





Fashionable Movements. 

Movement 1.—On Meeting a Lady in Regent Street.—Raising the right 
hand to the fore part of the brim of the hat, taking the same between the fin- 
ger and thumb ; divesting the head, by an upward movement of the arm, of 
its covering ; at the same time inclining the body forwards, raising the eye- 
brows, opecing the eyes, and elevating the angles of the mouth. N. B.—The 
pavement may be simultaneously scraped with the right foot. 

2. Onasking a Lady opposite you at dinner to take Wine.—Catching the 
eye of the gentleman who sits next her, and extcuting a pantomime move- 
ment expressive of pouring fluideinto a glass, by way of intimation that you 
want him to fill hers ; waiting till he has done s9, and holding your own, in the 
meanwhile, by the stem. Fixing your eyes with a fascinating expression upon 
hers for a mément, then lowering them, and with them your forehead, till your 
mouth approaches to within four inches of your glass, which, having thus met 
it considerably more than half-way, you then raise to your lips. 

3. At the Opera —During the chorus, or other uninteresting part of the mu- 
sic, or during the whole of it, holding a double glass to your eyes, and direct- 
ing it by a succession of horizontal and perpendicular movements to every part 
of the house in turn, and doing the same thing over and over again. 

4. At a Lecture or a Sermon.—Reclining in an easy attitude, and holding, 
in like manner, a single glass to your eye, through which to continue gazing at 
the preacher or lecturer ; or you may retain the same in its place by the mus- 
cular action of the eye-brow. 

5. At Almack’s.—Placing the palm of your left hand gently on a lady’s 
waist, taking the tips of the fingers of her left in your right, and describing a 
series of gyrations round the room ; or prancing thereabout in concert with the 
lady, and alternately kicking up your heels under your coat tails, and knocking 
them on the fluor after the manner of Jim Crow. 

Chassez, croisez, a droite et a gauche, traversez, retraversez, balancez, 
chaine Anglaise, down the middle and up again, &c., &c., &c. 





_ Legal Intelligence. 
The young Mr. Briefless, we understand, is in treaty with the trustees of the 
Sessions House at Westminster for a series of musical entertainments, under 
the title of ‘* Legal Evenings.” The first performance will comprise 
4 NIGHT WITH ELDON, 
of which we have been favored with the following Programme : 


PART I. 

Eldon and his Father.—Curions Scene on board a Coal-barge.—Solemn De- 
claration of the future Chancellor, that wool, instead of coals, shall fill the 
sack he is destined for. 

Song.—“ Believe me, if all those mysterious pleas,” 
Life at College.—The Sighs of a Sizer. 
Song.—‘* Amo, amas.”’ 
Keeping Terms.—Eating one’s way to Eminence.—The Call to the Bar. 
Song.—‘ Roley poley, gammon and spinach.” 

Between the First and Second Parts will be exhibited a series of Dissolving 
Views, in the course of which an allegorical representation of a splendid for- 
tune will gradually dissolve into the Court of Chancery. 


: PART II. 
wat to rise to Eminence.—Going it Right and Left,—Sides of no conse- 





Pee wei: Song—“ The Pendulum.” 

aa otion of Course.—Here we go up, up, up.— Wool-gathering.—More 

sotions and Pro-motions.—Hey for the Woolsack!—“Turn round three 

times.”"—Huzza! ’tis gained ! 
mn Song—* We're all doubling.” 

: uch are a few of the leading heads of the new legal entertainment. If it 
should be successful, it is in contemplation to get up a Night with Blackstone, 
as well as a miscellaneous selection of varied hours, introducing a few minutes 
with Coke, Chitty, Archbold, and Petersdorff. The popular abridgement of 
the latter will be arranged for fifteen voices, each voice being of a certain vol- 
ume ; so that the fifteen volumes would harmonise most delightfully. 





Submarine Operations.—We are happy to hear that s 
being drilled to go under water ; and 4 +4 is thought Ro perl co sont 
them to the bottom withont an object,’ they are instructed to pick up anything 
they can lay their hands opm Corporal Splash has captured a blacking bot- 
tle, and Private Pubbs has been tremendously successful in bringing up repeat- 
ed handfuls of oyster-shells, amid the cheers of his gallant eomrades. 





milliner’s, ; 
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the Cimes. J 











_ Chez virit of 


We have not yet heard the use that the aquatic troops will be put to, in the 
event of their being brought into action. The general impression is, that they 
will be armed with gimlets, aud that their duty will be to bore holes in the 


bottoms of the ships of the enemy. 





Meditations by a Despairing Angler. 
(SUGGESTED BY LORD W. LENNOX's ODE ‘‘ THE ISLES OF GREECE.’’) 
The Isle of Eels! The Isle of Eels! 
Where Mrs. Hopkins dined and sung ; 
W here first (as this seared heart reveals), 
My passion for the Widow sprung ! 
The pies are good, and so’s the ale— 
But all to me is flat and stale! 


Where Richmond looks on Teddington, 

In patient guise I threw my line ; 
And fishing there (and catching gone) 

I dreamt, that she might still be mine : 
For, dressed in Doudney’s light gambroon, 
I could not deem myself a spoon. 

Fill high the glass with ginger wine !— 

We will not think on this here theme ; 
Nor for the charming Widow pine ; 

Others may yet more charming seem. 
More charming? Ah, it cannot be— 
Her equal never made the tea! 


Fill high the glass with ginger wine !— 
On Richmond’s brige, or Twit’uam’s shore, 
Oft had I held my rod and line,— 
But never had a bite before ! 
There was a downright tug that day ;— 
But ah! he tugged, and swam away ! 


And where is he? And where art thov, 
My widow? At the Angler’s heart 
Thou gav’st one mighty tug, and now 
Art fled—but hast received no smart! 
Such loss would sure a Stoic move— 
My only fish! My only love! 
Place me on Railton’s stunted post* 
(Queer pedestal for France’s Fear) ; 
And fishing there with Nelson's Ghost, 
I'm sure I'd catch as much as here! 
Doudney and line no more be mine— 
Dash down—no, don’t—that ginger wine ! 


———— 


* The Nelson Column. 





Saxony in Danger.—We understand it has been thought necessary to appoint 
three of the police force to attend continually on the King of Saxony, to protect 
his Majesty from the invincible politeness of Sir Peter Laurie. 





An Inscription for the House of Commons.—‘ Tu& Most DISGRACEFUL, iM- 
MORAL, CANTING AND HYPOCRITICAL PROCEEDINGS TAKE PLACE HERE !’’—Thomas 


Wakley, Member for Finsbury, June 19, 1844. 





Fashionable Intelligence.—The example set by the Ladies of Fashion, who 
are getting up a Waverley Ball, will, we understand, be followed by the dash- 
ing Mrs. Fitzjones, who intends giving a series of Quadrilles and Country 
Dances, illustrative of some of the principal rules in Murray’s grammar. There 
will be a grand ¢ableau of the tenses, and a magnificent procession of the moods, 
concluding with a reel by the degrees of comparison, and a galop by all the 
cases. <A bolero by the pronouns is expected to prove very effective, and it is 
understood that Lord Brougham will be present as the article indefinite. 





A Nut for the Paris Charivari.—The Prince of Joinville is in great dud 
geon that the Emperor of Russia should be lauded for contributing £500 to the 
Wellington and Nelson Statues. 

‘* What is it compared to what we did?” observed his Royal Highness to 
Admiral Mackau. ‘ Didn’t we contribute the Bronze? 


The “* Conscia Mens Recti” in a Policeman.—Punch begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of half-a-crown, conscience-moncy, from Policeman Figgs, being 
his share cf the money given by the Emperor of Russia to the A Division. 
The half-crown lies at the Punch Office, if Baron Brunow will call for it. 








Interesting to Unborn Ages —We see that Mr. G. P. R. James’s novels are 
to be re-published—one volume every quarter. At this rate we have calculated 
the last volume will be issued just about the time Young England is Prime 


Minister. 

The Liberality of the Landlords.—At a recent audit, Mr. Tomkins returned 
ten per cent. on his rents to the tenantry. The circumstance arose in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The tenantry consists of a second-floor lodger, at 10s. a week 
The audit takes place every Monday morning, and one of the shillings out of 
the ten having been discovered to be a bad one, it was sent back again to the 
lodger, being equivalent to a return of ten percent, on the rent to the tenantry. 








Fire! Fire !—Incendiarism is rife in Suffolk, where the devouring element 
is making a pretty progress. A shilling or two a week of extra wages would 
insure the whole of the property ; but the farmers unaccountably neglect the 
precaution. Itis possible that they are ignorant of the efficacy of that well- 
known fluid, Beer, and those familiar substances, Bread and Fat Bacon, in ex- 
tinguishing this species of combustion? Agricultural Chemistry myst be in a 
very backward state in Suffolk, . 





Mean Stratagem.—The French papers are accusing the English Govern- 
ment of importing into Morocco a quantity of arms and ammurition. If the 
“ Albert Cap” is amongst them, we can feel for the alarm of our neighbors, as 
the French troops, we will be bound, have not yet seen anything like it. 





Eastern Munificence.—At the Beaumont Literary Institution in the East, 
there was a benefit concert given a few nights since to the distressed semp- 
stresses ; whereupon the members—one and ali—desired to attend for nothing. 
Why did they not also bargain that their shirts should be made at half-price ! 





Provineral Intelligence.—The One Policeman of Herne Bay intends pre- 
senting a petition to both Huuses of Parliament, in which he declares it to be 
his conscientious belief that if the Commons’ Enclosure Bill is allowed to 
pass, it will have the effect of shutting up Herne Bay: and in that event, 
praying he may be awarded compensation. The petition has already been 
signed by the waiter of the Pier Hotel. 


Redressing an Injury—As the Emperor of Russia distributed his money 
and presents everywhere, his Imperial Majesty must have thought that any one 
who was seen with him was entitled to—compensation ! ’ 





The Kensington Railroad.—(From our own Correspondent).—In order to 
preserve the strict privacy and utter retirement to which this railway seems 
devoted, a hoarding has been put up to prevent the public from seeing the 
trains, so that any passenger who goes by them may enjoy the most secluded 
solitude. An application has been made to Wimbush to put bis omnibus in 
connection with the line, so that the whole arrangements may be in strict keep- 
ing with that spirit of extreme oneness, which has hitherto been obvious in the 
number of passengers, who have started by the Kensingtun Railway. One cab 
has also been put upon the vacant ground in front of the booking-office, but at 
present nothing seems to have been booked but the railroad itself. One wa- 
terman is also appointed to the bench on the public-house opposite, where he 
sits all day in close aud anxious consultation with the oue cabman. 








The Emperor of Russia.—It has been observed that the celebrated estab- 
lishment of Storr and Mortimer, now Hunt and Roskell, was the only house of 
business which the Emperor of Russia visited during his late sojourn in Eng- 
land ; but this may be accounted for by the circumstaace of Mr. Hancock, the 
active member of this house, having been frequently at St. Petersburg, espe- 
cially on the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor’s eldest daughter, the 
Grand Duchess Mary, to the Duke de Leuchtenberg, when he received his Im- 
perial Majesty’s commands to attend at the magnificent palace of Izarskoe-Selo, 
in order that the Imperial family might make a selection from the splendid ar- 
ticles taken over by him for that purpose, when the following incident occurred, 
which at this moment may not be uninteresting, as illustrative of the Empe- 
ror’s domestic habits :—Among the articles displayed was a very costly seal, 
which it was suggested would be very suitable to his Majesty's own use. The 
Emperor, however, on looking at it, smiled, and taking Mr. Hancock through 
several apartments to his private study, or “ bureau,” as his Majesty termed it, 
which, with its furniture, was as plain and unadorned as that of the merest man 
of business, said, “ Vous voyez comme je suis un homme simple—je n’achete 
jamais ces belles choses que pour faire des cadeaux.” This sort of real sim- 








plicity was further evinced by his Majesty saying in Eoglish, on the entrance 





July 27, 


of his illustrious consort and daughters, “ This is my wife, a 

ladies.” The inspection and selection of the lends ahr oe re st | 
by the Imperial family lasted nearly two hours, during which time the ~ 
without an attendant of any kind. The Emperor, however, several tiene ie > 
the room for a few minutes to transact publ c business. ge 








Miscellaneous Extracts. 





TEN UPON ELEVEN. 

Monsieur Jarvais had a steed for sale, which he recommended as « 0 
fine animale—one horse elegant extraordinaire.” vis 

r How old do you call him?” asked the purchaser. 

9 Si +0 old?” said the Frenchman; “vy, sar, he is sumson like ten upon 

** No older? 

‘‘ No, sair, he is no oider vat I tell you.” 

" On your honor?” 

‘Oui, sare, on me very sacre honor, vat me tell you is the trate—he is no 
older as ten upon eleven: me no cheaty you avec de azghe de horse. He . 
no more as vat I tell you.” | 

The horse was purchased under full belief that he was no more than ten or 
eleven years old. But the new owner was a short time afterwards told, by a 
jadge of horse flesh, that he had got monstrously bitten by the Frenchman in 
8 to the age of the steed, which was at least twice as old as he purchase { 

im for. 

Upon this he went in a great fury to the Frenchman, and exclaimed—* Cor- 
found your French tongue! the horse is twice as old as you said.” 

‘ Sar,” exclaimed Jarvais, with well feigned astonishment. 

Sir, Pil sare you, you lying, smooth-tongue scoundrel.” 

“ Melie! me one scoundrel! vot for you accuse me—ha? You is yon lie 
yourself—you is von grand impudence, begat! You come here to curse me 
for lie, begar.” ‘ 

“You needn’t bristle up to me, Monsieur, I can eat up two Frenchmen just 
like you at one meal.” 

“Diable! Vat! Youeat me—you von diable dam! You von savage— 
one vild animalle bruit, begar!”’ 

‘There is no use in all that, Monsieur. You're alying villain; you told me 
a cock and bull story about the age of that horse which is a!! no such thing.” 

“ Begar! ’tis no such thing—’tis no bull and cock, vat me sells you de horse. 
Sare, you be ag 

‘© What!” 

“Tuder von grand mistake, sare—von grand mistake—I say nothing at-al] 
about aboll andacock. I sell him you von horse. Mondieu !” 

‘* But you cheated me iu the age. The horse, I am credibly informed, is at 
least twenty, if not twenty-one years old.” 

‘Oui, oui, dat is the azghe; yes, sare, dat is what I cail.”’ 

‘The devil it is! You told me he was ten or eleven.” 

“No, sare, [no tell you he ten or eleven. Dat is the grand mistake, sare. 
Dat leetle word you put in—me no put him dare. Me say the horse ten upon 
eleven.” 

** Well, what's the difference?” 

‘“ Difference! Be gar! you von Anglish Americane, and you not know de 
difference tell betwish you English vord? Or-——-he no upon—upon—he no 
or. Me no Englishe, but, sare, dare one grand difference betwish de two lee- 
tle vord.” 

‘“‘T know there’s difference,” replied the purchaser; * but you meant to 
cheat me in the age of the horse—you meant I should understand you ten or 
eleven.” 

‘Sare,”’ returned the Frenchman coolly, ‘dere is vere you make de grand 
mistake. I tell you de horse vas ten upon eleven; dat is vat me understand 
ten more eleven—vat you call von and de twenty.” 

‘** But you meant to deceive me,”’ said the purchaser, doggedly. 

“* Deceive you? Mon Dien! me deceive you von Americane Yankee, vot 
cheat de diable. Be gar! me se!l honest horse for vot you call von ard de 
twenty ; me no can possibly cheat you, be gar; ‘tis no cart dat you put de 
horse afore, de honest azghe of de horse is vot I tells you, ten on eleven, and, 
be gar, you find him so.” 


The Coachman and Frenchman.—On Wednesday noon last, a French lady 
and gentleman got off the London mail-ceach, at the Crown Hotel, Penrith, 
where they stopped, having come from Carlisle, a stage of eighteen miles, 
Coachee, as usual, put his hand to bis hat, and asked the gentleman to rememe 
berthe coachman. The Frenchman, lovking rayther queer, put his hand into hi 
pocket, and forked out six half-pennies, which he gave the coachman, observing® 
“ Dat, dat, be for you and de garde.” Coachee was thunderstruck, and locked* 
the liberal Frenchman in the face, who observed that all was not right with 
Whip, when the Frenchman said, ‘‘ there be six sous, which be plenty for you 
and de garde.’’ Coachee, finding that he could not extract any more from his 
customer, coolly wheeled round on his heel from the vengeance. looking French- 
man, without returning the accustomed civility of “ tbank you,” or that of 
touching the brim of his hat. Several gentlemen, who were standing near at 
the time, bad a hearty good laugh at the scene. 

The Thames Treut — A fine specimen of this beautiful fish, weighing up- 
wards of nine pounds, was taken upon the scours of Penty Hook, with the arti- 
ficial fly, by Mr. Clifford. The tackle being of the finest description, the fish 
afforded the angler, who was unassisted, an hour of the rarest sport, es he fought 
down each successive capid for half-a-mile from “ the rocks.’”” Two other fish 
of the same spec:es have been also taken during the first week with the artifi- 
cial fly,—one weighing five pounds by Mr. Jolly, near the bells of Ouseley, and 
the other, upward of six pounds, by another gentleman, at Old Windsor; suffi- 
ciently showing that the finest of these unrivalled fish may be taken with the 
fly in the Thames, as in every other part of the globe, if its adaptation to the 
humors of his palate be understood, 

Man v. Horse.-—On Monday afternoon, in Warrender’s-park, Bruntsfield 
Links, a race took place between aman named John Willox, a tailor by trade, 
and a horee brought from Glasgow. Distance sixty yards out and sixty yards 
in. On starting, both went off together, the man taking the lead by a few 
yards, which he kept until the end, when he came in about fifteen yards ahead. 
Second heat, a similar result, thus deciding the match in favor of the man, 
Another race of tne same kind took place the same evening, at five o'clock, in 
the same place, between Mr. Cruickshanks, riding his chesnut mare, and Mr. 
James Laing, of the Royal Horse Bazaar, on foot, and after a short contest Mr. 
Laing won easily. Edinburgh Journal. 

A Reasoning Lobster.—Mr. Elkins, who resides in Willow-street, Brooklyr, 
and who has been extensively engaged in the whaling business, while stanc- 
ing on the dock at Nantucket, saw what is commonly called the Quohog clam, 
lying in the water with its shell partially open, and a lobster manceuvring round 
it. Presently the lobster picked up a large pebble and dropped it in the clam 
shell, which prevented it from closing, and then set about devouring its prey. 

This, says the Brooklyn Advertiser, certainly shows the lobster capable of 
drawing au ivfereace and aclam out of its shell at the same time. 


Root or Die.—There is no hole so narrow or dirty that a pig will not squeeze 
through, squealing vociferously all the while, to secure a mouthful of corn from 
the public crib. No animal makes so loud a noise ata trivial mishap, and 
none gets over it so quickly, and goes off so quietly, as a pig. Obstinate and 
perverse, they are possessed of a species of laconic brevity, in which they have 
the advantage of public men, and editors who write long articles. A pig’é 
whole life is a farce, and ends by be‘ng hung up by the heels, with a stick in his 
mouth, subject to the orders of the kitchen cabinet ; a melancholy resemblance 
to the fate, in our day, of some distinguished politicians. Willis. 


The Girls.—They think on Hymen and can’t help sighing. When their 
lovers forsake tllem they can’t help crying. They sit at the window, and 
can’t help spying. Into private matters they can’t help prying. To get each 
a beau they can’t helptrying. When together, their tongues they can't help 
plying. At the mirror they can’t help twisting and turning and trying. They 
screw up their corset, briug on the consumption, and can't help dying. 


_ Queer Story of a Clifton Lodging-house.—A queer story has been commu- 
nicated to us about a Clifton lodging-house, which is too long to insert, but the 
substance of the affair seems to be this; whether it be true or not is another 
question :—It appears that a Swiss lady, who could but imperfectly speak Eng- 
lish, determining to reside in Clifton for a season, took lodgings in a highly 
respectable‘locality, and after atime signed an agreement to pay a certain rect ; 
in which agreement it-is said that the woman who kept the house inserted 4 
provision (which was not understood by the lady,) that if the latter gave up the 
apartments before the expiration of a twelve month she must pay the rent for 
the year (we believe £140).. Stortly after the signing of this document, how- 
ever, the owner of the house grew very inattentive, and the lady gave her 1o- 
tice that she intended to leave, which the other said she could not help ; but of 
course madame was prepared to pay the year's rent, and quoted her agreement, 











which was the first the lady heard of it so as to understand it. The lady con- 
sulted a solicitor, who, on seeing the document, said there was no help for it ; 
her only satisfaction was, that she could place any other person in the house, 
and if she left it to him, he would manage that so as (o turn it to some account. 
Accordingly, next day two of the roughest and reddest-looking bricklayers were 
introduced to the apartments (the lady having previously departed), and these 





gentry commenced immediately smoking and drinking beer at the open wis- 
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dows, much to the surprise of all who } ape who wondered to see such com- 
pany in such a house. Shocked to find the respectability of her place in jeo- 

y, the lodging-house keeper rushed to the solicitor, and offered twenty 
pounds off the sum if they were withdrawn ; but the solicitor would rot con- 
sent unless the whole was returned ; and Messrs. the Bricklayers continued in 
possession, and by the close of another day had learned to loll with a most aris- 
tocratic air at the windows, and furthermore, to accost the passers-by with a 
condescending familiarity quite refreshing. Though not clothed in purple too, 
they slept in fine linen every night, had a musical turn and their convivial even- 
ings, and flocks of auditors outside, until the lodging-house keeper, no Jonger 
able to endure the honor of such inmates, went to the solicitor, returned the 
money, and was freed of her bricklaying friends; not, however, before the 
whole circemstance was we!! known throughout the neighborhood. 


A Mystery Developed.—A Paris correspondent of the Boston Atlas details 
a queer story :—He states tLat the Countess Jeanne, one of the leaders of the 
aristocracy uf the Faubourg St. Germain, died last month, and the inspection 
of some half-burned papers, which sho was destroying when the grim tyrant 
surprised ber, unravelied a strange mystery that has always enshrined her. 
After the downfal! of Napoleon, one of the proscr.bed emigrants brought with 
him from England the Countess, whom he introduced into one of the oldest fa- 
milies of Paris as a lady of high rank. A request was made that her origin 
should be unknown, and this was strictly complied with. She was introduced 
into society, and soon became noted for her piety, charity, and love of retire- 
ment. Time passed on—the emigrant died, and was sova followed by the no- 
bleman, whose will directed that the countess should continue to occupy the pa- 
vilion, and receive the pens:on—while no attempt was to be made to unravel 
her sacred secret. She gradually mixed in society, gained all hearts, and at 
the time of her death, was unsurpassed as a match-maker, keeper of secrets, 
and devotee. Well, he papers were not entirely consumed, the physician 
found enough to awaken Lis suspicions, and on the shoulders of his late patient 
he discovered indelible proofs that this model of virtue and fashion, an invita. 
tion to whose saloon had teen the passport to the first society in France, was 
no other than Jeanne de Sux, alias the Countess de la Motte, the authoress of 
the disgraceful Necklace story, in the days of Marie Antoinette. She was pub- 
licly whipped, branded on both shoulders, and sentenced to the Saltpetrie for 
life—fro u whence she unaccountably escaped, and her after life has been un- 
known until the above development. The affair has created quite a stir among 
the great folks, particularly ‘hose who have boasted of their intimacy with 
Madame la Comtesse Jeanne. 


The King of the French has presented Mr. Balfe with a splendid gold medal, 
value 4000 francs, in acknowledgment of the merits of the ‘* Puits d’Amour,”’ 
produced last season at the Opera Comique. The King's private secretary has 
accompanied the medal with the following flattering note :— 

‘“* Sir,— When you had the obliging thought of dedicating to the King your 
partition of the ‘ Puits d’Amour,’ the merits of which have been crowned with 
a brilliant success, his Majesty accepted with pleasure your homage, and he has 
now charged me to say how much he was sensible of your attention, and to ex- 
press to you his thanks and congratulations. His Majesty, wishing to add a 
mark of his esteem, proposes to present you with a gold medal, bearing his 
likeness, which I have now the honor to transmit. 

‘* | beg you, sir, to receive the assurance of my high consideration, &c.” 

The medal is of solid gold, bearing on one side an excellent likeness of his 
Majesty, and on the reverse, the following words :— 

* Donne par le Roi 
aM M. W. Balfe. 
1844.” 


A simple but piquante rencontre is said to have taken place on the Boulevard 
des Italiens. As a certain author who has published a book not complimentary 
to Russia was crossing the Boulevard, absorbed in thought, he knocked against 
a tall gentleman; shocked at his awkwardness, he was about to repair it by 
some civil excuse, when suddenly a look rendered him speechless, and but for 
a tree he would have fallen. It is pretended that in this look he recognized 
the Autocrat, and that as soon as he could recover from his astonishment he 
hastened at once to make known his rencontre to the Prefet de Police ; and as 
this woald be the first occasion in which the police, always well irformed of 
trivial matters, remains ignorant of great events, it is supposed that measures 
were adopted to discover whether or not the writer’s imagination had deceived 
him. As yet all remains a mystery, which must be left for time to unravel 
meanwhile among the simple minded as well as among the lovers of the mar 
vellous, believers in this tale are not wanting. 


Valtaire’s Tragedy of C&dipe.—At the first representation of Voltaire’s 
‘‘ Qadipe,” in 1718, the witty and jicentious Piron almost occasioned the down- 
fall of it by one of those pleasantries for which he was distinguished. The 
theatre opened on that occasion with fresh decorations, and over the curtain 
were these letters:—O.T.P.Q.M.U.D. Every one being inquisitive to 
know the meaning, Piron, after some affected hesitation, whispered, as a pro- 
found secret, ‘* Gidipe tragedie pitoyable que Monsieur Voltaire donne.” Ina 
few minutes the secret had made the tour of the theatre, and the play was not 
suffered to proceed until it was officially announced that the mysterious letters 
were the initials of ‘* Omne tulit punctum qui miseruit utile dulci.” It is well 
known that this play laid the foundation of Voltaire’s dramatic fame, and was 
represented forty-five times successively. 


A Dresden letter of the 8th instant, states that the son of Weber, the com 
poser, was un the point of setting out for London, to bring back tne mortal re. 
mains of his father, deposited in the Catkolic chapel, in Moorfields, the clergy 
of which have generously offered to pay the whole expense of the transport, 
while a commutee of professional musicians and dilettanti has been formed for 
receiving the body of the great mzestro with all solemnity, for conducting it to 
the general cemetery, aud fur erecting @ Monument to the memory of the au- 
thor of * Der Freyschuiz™ of sunavle magnificence. 


The Comte de Candia (Mario) has hired a pavilion in the Rue de l'Astorg, 
belonging to the Duc de Nuatiles, shich he is fitting up in a very sumptuous 
manner, combining English confor: with French elegance. Between Paris 
and London, M.de Candia is said tv gain from five to six thousand a-year. 
His prevailing, it may be said bis Ouly passion, is that of having an elegant 
dwelling. 

Oa Wednesday, the Dake of Devonshire paid a visit tothe American dwarf, 
‘‘ General Tom Thumb,” at the Ezyptian Hall, and presented bim with a mag- 
nificent gold snuff-box, engraved wita beautiful devices, brilliantly mounted 
with torquoise, aud bearing the Geuveral’s initials on the top. Lord Alfred Pa- 
get accompanied bis Grace. 

The present rage for autographs is surprising, and fabulous are the sums 
given for some of them; those of living authors do not bear the price of those 
who are deceased. A letter of M. Chateaubriand’s sells for sevea francs, a few 
lines of M. Victor Hngo’s for ten. Without instituting a comparison between 
the taleuts of these illustrious writers, one may be allowed to feel surprised 
that M. Chateaubriand should sell! for less than M. V. Hugo, especially as it is 
now rare to see a whole letter in M. Chateaubriand’s writing; he seldom does 
more than atiach his signature to it. 

Ladies in the Stocks. —O.1 Saturday, at Newport, the attention of her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges was attracted to the town-hall, in consequence of the s‘ocks being 
occupied by two young ladies, Miss Ann Bullock and Miss Harris, who, with a 
gentleman named Jones, alias Girdler, had the pleasure of rusticating in th 
abuve enviable positioa for six hours. Shrewsbury Chronicle. 


Professor Raab, of Polka renown, has left Paris for Baden Baden. He has 
promised, on his retura from Germany, to introduce a vew offspring of Terpsi- 
chore, called the Kowanka. This dance was, I believe, imported from Hungary 
to Prague during the Carnival, where it made a complete fiasco. Perhaps it 
may take here for novelty’s sake. 

We believe we are as readily disposed to doa good deed as the most of gur 
nerghbors, especially whece the cost is litle or nothing, and therefore we give 
the following a gratuitous insertion. If any of our mercantile friends are in 
want ef a “cleark,” here’s one to their hands. As for the ‘* printin bisnes,’’ we 
must confess, albeit, (many thanks to our patrons,) we are somewhat hurried at 
present, we do not wish the advertiser's assistance, at least not until he has cor- 
rected his orthography somewhat. Premising, however, that there is an estab- 
lishment in town where little attention is paid to such small affairs as punctua- 
tion and orthography, end where perchance he might obtain a situation, we give 
his advertisement verbatim :-— 

WANTED 


A Yung man Of this City Wants A Situat'n As Cleark in Dry Good Bisnis 
OR Grocy Bisnis or Priatin Bisnes inquire Amedatly NO 75 S Perl street Al- 
bany July 1844 Albanian. 

The late Fracas at Munich.—The ‘Gazette des Tribun‘ur ” contains the 
following, under date Munich, June 17 :—Some days ago, the English Charge 
d’Affaires was welking with his wife in the streets of Munich, when _suddenl y 
he was accosted by a rich Eng'iahmau, who has long resided io this capital, and 
loudly repyoached by him for walking with a lady such as the one he had under 
hisarm. The diplomatist walked oa without making any reply, and his coun- 
tryman retired ; but in the course of the evening the Charge d’ Affaires com- 
plained of the insult offered to him and his wife, and next day the individual 
who had committed this strange incartade was ordered to quit forthwith Munich 
and the kingdom. As he did not obey, he was yesterday conducted to the fron- 
tiers by four gendarmes, dressed en bourgeois. It is affirmed that this indivi- 
dual will be brought before the tnbunals of his country. 

















oe 
The Sprit of mes. 
pirit of the Cimes. 

Three Irish haymakers received four shillings to be shared amongst them for 
some extra work. The ‘ boys’’ were not sufficiently versed in Cocker or 
Gough to make a correct division, and were on the point of coming to blows, 
as to the amount due to each, when the one who held the money suddenly ex- 
claimed, “| have it, lads as clear as Killarney waters ! Now, look here ; sure, 
I'll make it equal and straight in a jiffy. There’s two for you two,” handing 
each of his countrymen a shilling, “and two for me too,” putting the remain- 
ing couple in his pocket ; ‘ sn’t that fair and honest?” « Pair is it replied 

the others, “‘ and we'll treat you with a naggin, in token of your larning.” 
In a recent duel between a professor of a military school of the Netherlands 
and a lieutenant, the former was killed. The survivor has been tried before a 
court-martial, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. The two seconds 
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* Lightly they’ll speak of the spirit that’ 
And o’er his cold son cpbeeid tin cote! 
Monody on Sir John Moore. 


The revellers throng'd the midnight 

The catch was cone and red “nee 

They spoke of the past—of one lately dead— 

Tn whispers each to his comrade said 

(Their wits impair’d by the oft-drained cup) 

“ The spot is at hand, let's have him up.” 
Softly tread, sirs; bate your breath— 
Whisper low, beneath is death ! 





were condemned to three years of the same punishment. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 
‘“* Drowned! drowned !’’—Ham.er. 
One more Unfortunate, Even God's providence 
Weary of breath, Seeming estranged. 
Rashly importunate, 
Gone to her death! 





Where the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 

From garret to basement, 

She stood with amazement 
. Houseless by night. 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch 

Of the black flowing river : 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world! 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully ; 
Gently and humanly ; 

Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it. 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 
Then if you can! 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonor, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


Still, for all slips of her's, 
One of Eve's family— 

Wipe those poor lips of her’s, 
Oozing so clammily. 

Ere her limbs frigidly 
Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently, kindly,— 
Smooth and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly ! 


Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 
Whilst wonderment guesses 
Where was her home? 


Who was her father? 
Who was her mother? 
Had she a sister? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still and a near one 

Yet, than all other ! 


Dreadfully staring 
‘Through muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurred by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 
Burning insanity ; 

Into her rest,— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 


Alas for the rarity 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home, she had none. 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 
And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Savior! 
Hood’s Mag. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed ; 
Love by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence ; 





THE ELEGANT MAN, 

We all have been frequently warned, 

Yes, told of it once and again, 
Not to marry a ‘dashing woman’ 

It we would be sensible men ; 
But I in my turn would advise, 

And let those impugn it who can, 
If you are a sensible woman 

Don’t marry ‘an elegant man.’ 


*Tis said that young Timothy Lightfoo’, 
Who is seldom seen out of Broadway, 
Disposed of his ring-covered hand 
Tou a Miss in her teens ‘tother day ; 
*Tis said too he flirts with the girls 
While his lady is flirting her fer: 
Alas! she has found two her sorrow 
That Tim is ‘an elegant man.’ 


If you take up a morning journal 
To look at the foreign despatches, 
You’il find, as the latest of news, 
A list of runaway matches. 
The ladies all seem to be crazy 
To test the Hymeneal plan ; 
And would marry their whiskered footman, 
Were he but ‘an elegant man.’ 


Last month in the Liverpou! packet 
Young Baron Von Hoaxem came over; 
His carefully cherished mustachios 
Have made him a fortunate lover ; 
His father, old General Von Hoarem, 
At Waterloo led on the van; 
Tre Baron's the son of his father, 
And what's more, is ‘an elegant man.’ 


The amorous Baron, I learn, 
Had not been a week o'er the water, 
Before he’d obtained the consent 
Of an up-town Alderman’s daughter. 
The parties were off like a rocket.— 
The Alderman after them ran; 
Of course all his efforts were fruitiess— 
The groom was ‘an elegant man.’ 


J oung ladies, I pray you take warning, 
If you would be happy for life ; 
Have just whom you please for a lover, 
But ne’er be a‘ handsome man’s wife.’ 
Reject all his hollow advances— 
fine that each one of you can; 
For you'd better be linked with the Devil, 
Than marry ‘an elegant man!” 





TO JOHN SCOTT ON HIS OAKS LAURELS. 
Thou King of all Trainers, thou Prince of Whitewall, 
Thou Duke of the Loose Bux, the Manger and Stall, 
Thou hast done it once more without trick’ry or hoax, 
Now twice in three years John has’t thou won TRE oaks; 
But thy deeds in Training require no pledger, 
Who four years successively won the Saint Leger. 
Though starting Miss York, with the Princess, and Bee, 
No plenting on us John a Four for a Three. 
Straightforward thy course now for twenty-five years, 
No stain on thy ’scutcheon of houor appears ; 
Thy conduct and character still without flaw, 
Though lately detected of dealing in saw. 
Push on thy career, forno Trainer can mend it, 
And long may it be, my Boy, long ere you end it 

London Era. 


Knickerbocker. 


CriTERIoN. 


No mantle, no shroud, no coffin there, 
Hurried'y dag, and rude the lair— 
Thev lower’d the lamp’s dim burning light, 
And a strange scene burst upon their sight. 
Can the dead speak? It must be—they saw 
The corse of a steed—and it wanted ajaw ! 
Ib. C.C. 

Love of Titles in America.—A well known gentleman at Winchester, in this 
State (Virginia), related an amusing auecdote to me on this subject. Crossing 
the Potomac into Virginia, with his horse, in a ferry boat, the ferryman said, 

_“* Major, I wish you would lead your horse a little forward,” which he imme. 
diately did, observing to the man, 

‘‘T am not a major, and you need not call! me one.” 

To this the ferryman replied, ‘* Well, Kurnel, I ax your pardon, and I'll not 
call you so no more.”’ 

Being arrived at the landing place, he led his horse out of the boat, and said, 
“My good friend, I am a very plain man, I am neither a colonel nor a major, I 
have no title at all, and I don’t like them. How much have I to pay you?” 

The ferryman leoked at him and said, “ You are the first white man I ever 


crossed this ferry that warn’t jist nobody at all, and I swear J’!l not charge you 
nothing.” Feath .tonhaugh’s Excursion. 





(no executor being named therein), of the late well-known William Crockford, 
of gambling notoriety, has been granted to Mrs. A F. Crockford, his widow. 
The will is dated as late as last month, and gives the whole of his property to 
his wife in nearly the following words :—“] give and bequeath the whole of my 
property of whatever description to my dear wife, and her heirs, relying on her 
doing what is right.” The personal property alone is sworn under the large 
sum of £200,000, and it is rumored his real estate is worth £150,000 more. 
This extraordinary man, we believe, formerly kept the fishmonger’s shop adjoin- 
ing Temple-bar, ard by a series of successful speculations on the ‘* Turf,” was 
enabled to purchase the house in St. James’s-street, afterwards terribly famous 
as ** Crockford’s ;”” and it is said that there the deceased amassed the bulk of 
his immense property. Beennte: 
The Rev. Sydney Smith is notoriously one of the greatest wits in England. 
A friend once sent him a note requesting him to sit for bis portrait to Landseer, 
the great animal painter. Sydney wrote back :—*‘ Is thy servant a dog that he 
shouid do this thing ?” 
Fashionable Mevement —Lord Brougham will, it is reported, spend the en- 
suing winter in the Shetland Isles, where he will be able to follow his favorite 
occupation of fishing ‘or the seals. —_ 


For the Barrel.—A lady, “ one thousand two hundred miles from home,” has 
sent the “ Pic.” some poetry :— 
A sighin’ and a sobbin, and 
A makin’ of her moan ; 
A misfortinit damsel, 
And afar from her home. 

Candor of a Comedian.—** A Leaf in the Life of a Strolling Player.”—A 
late number of the Albany ‘ Knickerbocker”’ contains the following account 
of the ‘doings ” of astrelling actor. This modern “* Rover” has been on a 
theatrical tour through Western New York, and on reaching Rochester thus re- 
lates his adventures, and those of his brother actors, to a friend in Albany who 
had manifested some solicitude in his welfare. His impudence ought to settle 
all his tavern bills. Hear him :— 

Rochester, June 15, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—In answer to your inquiry how we are doing, allow me to say that 
we aint guilty of anything else; as a proof of which I’d inform you that we 
have already ‘done ” 3 tavern-keepers, 3 printers, 6 tailors, and 18 washerwo- 
men, and only been travelling a week. On an average, we “do” two Bonifaces 
to one Hamlet in every village we enter. Poor Shakspeare! he'll have a teat 
deal to answer for, we fear, especially to job printing offices and boarding- 
houses. He has doubtless been the innocent cause of two-thirds ofall the rob- 
bery that type setters ever met with. He’s the father of the stage, and the 
stage is the mother of all the d d scamps in the world. 

Yours, with three sheriffs after him, 5. W. 

Mdlle. Taglioni is to employ two years in taking leave of her friends, She 
is to begin with the Parisians, who made her reputation, and is to finish at 
Stutgard, her native place, for although of Italian origin, she was born in that 
city. 

What Next?—They are getting up in Philadelphia a Female Native Ameri- 
can Association! Though it is not so strange either, for there would be no 
native Americans without them. St. Louis Reveille. 

Fasmion.—As Poetry rises out of literature, the sublimated spirit of its grace 
and beauty; as the Arts display in architecture, painting and sculpture the 
realized ideals which grow out of the elements of mechanical pursuits; so 
Fashion may become the crowning excellence of social life and intercourse, 
eliminated or distilled out of the grosser materials of every day existence, 
and embodying in its forms of amenity, courtesy, grace, dignity and vivaci- 
ty, the charm of every virtue and the power of t he highest anetigenae : 

lus. 

On Sunday night last, the King of Saxony honored the printing estab- 
lishment of the “ Times” with a visit. His Majesty arrived attwelve o’clock, 
attended by Baron Gersdorff and the usual suite. His Majesty was conduct- 
ed over the whole establishme t, and manifested great interest in the opera- 
tions of the compositors and the construction of the machines. His questions 
displayed great intelligence, and an anxious desire to become acquainted with 
the several processes by which the “ matter” is prepared for the press, and 
ultimately printed off. Having remained for nearly three-quarters of an 
hour, his Majesty took his departure, expressing, as he was about to leave, 
his pleasure and satisfaction at all that he had witnessed. 

If we are to believe what we are told by those who should be well inform- 
ed upon the subject, cne Dr. Stolberg, of Frankfort fame, has bequeathed the 
secret of his voice lozenge— with presents of which he was wont to secure 
the friendship of the first vocal artists of his day—to a gentleman of large 
wealth in this country, who has determined to cause the advantages contain- 
ed in the recipe to be made as extensively beneficial as it is possible to render 
it. For such purpose he has already distributed an immense quantity of 
boxes, at a price just sufficient to cover their cost, and the result has been a 
sale altogether unprecedented in the history of specifics. Evening Paper. 


DANGEROUS MODE OF HUNTING. 


The howdah generally is made something like the body of a phaeton. The 
sportsman sits in the front seat, and on each side of him are two divisions for 
the butts of his guns, the barrels of which rest upon a kind of splash-board in 
which grooves are made to admit them. There is a door on each side of the 
front seat, which is secured by strong iron hooks. In the seat behind a native 
is placed, whose business it is to hold an umbrella over his master’s head. 
Some people have their guns loaded by these men; but I should decline trust- 
ing that operation to a native. The howdahs thus described are liable to many 
objections. The doors weaken the frame very much, and frequent accidents 
have occurred to sportsmen when leaning over the front piece to get a shut, b 
its giving way, and precipitating them into the jaws of the infuriated animal. 
An accident of this kind occurred to an officer when lion-shooting. The front 
of his howdah gave way, and he fell close to the lion, which immediately 
seized, and walked off withhim. I do not exactly know how he was rescued 
from this perilous situation ; but he used to tell the story at mess, and amuse 
every body very much by the quaint way in which he related it. “I was worse 
off than Daniel,” he used to say, “for Daniel was in the lions’ den, but, by 
Jove, I was in the lion's mouth.’ When in Calcutta I saw another officer who 
had been carried off by a tiger, and was only saved by his extraordinary pre- 
sence of mind. I believe he also fell into the jaws of the brute by his howdah 
giving way ; but however that was, the tiger seized and carried him off. His 
friends were afraid to fire at the beast, lest they should kill the officer. Fortu- 
nately he had a brace of pistols with him; and, while the tiger was taking him 
away, he drew ene and discharged it into his body. The only effect which 
this produced, was to make the savage beast clench his teeth still deeper into 
the flesh of his victim and growl with rage. But one chance now was eft, and 
our friend resolved to make the best of it. By getting firm hold of the long 
hair about the neck of the animal, he managed to work himself round in the ti- 
ger’s mouth, so as to be able to feel with his hand where the heart of the mon- 
s er beat strongest, and firing his remaining pistol in that place killed him on 
the spot. His friends attracted by the shots came up, and found him senseless, 
and the tiger dead. The leman recovered, however, but was always lame, 


from the dreadful lacerations he had received. ; 
Greenwood’s Narrative of the Campaign in Affghanistan. 








Will of the late Mr. W. Crockford.—Administration, with the will annexed . 
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‘artist; and in the vault underneath his remains are deposited with those of 








_/ onl ; July 27. 























TRADITIONS: OF- CHISWICK AND ITS NEIGH- 
»-« BOURHOOD. mM 
of Chiswick .is so intimately associated with the Duke of Devon- 
ainhe villa, that the mind instantly reverts from the one to the other. This 


-| club-house, in partriership with a man named Taylor. T hey set up a hazard: 
bank, and won a great deal of money, but quarrelled and separated at the e d 
of the fist year., Taylor continued where he was, had a bad year, and broke. 


Crockford removed to St. James’s-stree!, had a good year, and instantly set 
about building the magnificent club-house which bears his name. It rose like 


; ted : 
villa, which. was built by the famous Earl of Burlington, is no less celebrate a crea'ion of Aladdin’s lamp; and the yenii themselves could hardly have sur- 


for the beauty of its Italian architecture, its galleries of art, and the pcituresque 


ed the beauty of the internal cecorations, or furnished a more accomplished 


distribution of its grounds, than for the events of which it has been the scene. rly « 
: ; , the | maitre d'hotel than Ude To make the company as select as possible, the es- 
In 1814, the Duke of Devonshire entertained here Alexander of Russia tablishment was regularly erganised #s a club, and the election of members 


King of Prussia, their suites, and a large party of the English aristocracy. : . “ naan : 
‘tly F ilion Nicholas | vested in a committee. ‘ Crockford’s” became the rage ; and the votaries of 
Last Saturday, the Duke of Devonshire entertained in the same pavilion “ic fashion, whettier they liked to play or not, hastened to enrol themselves. The 


of Russia, the King of Saxony, the Prince-Consort of England, and a no less 
distinguished gathering of the nobility. In these very chambers, consecrated 
to taste and hospitality, two of our great statesmen expired—Fox and Can- 


ning! 

Elose to this villa lived and died, at a great age, in the poghming of the last 
century, one of the daughters of Oliver Cromwell. This lady was Mary, Coun- 
tess of Falconberg, and the house in which she resided has undergone very lit- 
tle alteration, and is still known as Sutton Court, lying in the shadow of the 
Duke's tiny demesne, remote from the high road, and approachable only by a 
private road, which makes the circuit of the park and gardens. Here, too, 
close at hand, is a house, which was lately said to be haunted, in censequence 
of numerous mysterious fractures of the windows, which the police in vain en- 
deavoured to trace; and not far off the ruins of a house which ought to be 
haunted, if ghost favours went by haggard appearances. 

Pursuing the path of the river westward towards Kew, you drop suddenly 
upon a patch of sve on the bank side, consisting, for the most part, of small 
tenements, with two or three larger ones ; and one mansion in particular, which 
has quite agrand air in that simple neighbourhood. This little place is called 
Strand-on-the-Green, a rural name, from which the original character of the 
district may be inferred ; for this tiny hamlet once nestled in the bosom of the 
fields which filled up the whole space between the river and the high road— 
now all walled in and shut up. In one of the principal houses lived Zoffany, 
the painter, who died there in 1810. But the great mansion—is there any 
special memory connected with that? A great memory—no less than that of 
ra immortal and facetious Joseph Miller, the comedian, the patriarch of whole 

enerations of puns, the most notorious of all verbal wits, who lived and died 
in this very house. Poor Joe Miller, a wonderful man in his own day, but a 
still more wonderful man in his posthumous fame, would make a grave jest of 
it in his coffin, in St. Clement Danes, where he is buried, if he knew the uses 
to which his house has been converted in these latter times. The last tenant 
was the Marquess of Waterford, who left the possession of it in lustier hands 
than his own But let us cross the river, for the air of this spot is not likely to 
agree with us! . 

Opposite is the village of Mortlake, distinguished by the residence of two 
celebrated men—Dr. Dee, the Rosicrucian philosopher, who pretended that he 
was visited there, in his study, by the angel Uriel; and the no Jess famous 
Partridge, the almanack-maker, whom Swift tried hard to convince of his own 
death. The whole of that side of the river onwards to Kewbridge is associated 
with a variety of remarkable persons and circumstances ; but as we only crossed 
for a change of air, let us cross back again a little lower down, and disembark 
under the wall of Chiswick churchyard—a burial-ground which looks like an 
artificial elevation, packed up and built in for the preservation of plants. 

A pleasant, cheerful churchyard it is, glistening with numerous handsome 
tombs, and as well populated by great London names as any churchyard in 
England The first object that attracts your eyes is the tomb of Hogarth, with 
Garrick’s well-known inscription. This is a grand tomb, worthy of the great 


his wife and her mother, Lady Judith Thornhill. This association in the grave 
of those who were united in life is solemnly affecting, and makes a deeper im- 
pression than the flattering epitaph on the gleaming marble. 

Holland, the tragedian, is also buried here, and has a marble tablet in the 
church, with an inscription upon it detailing his talents and his virtues, also 
written by Garrick, and italicised in his usual stage style. Oliver Cromwell's 
daughter also sleeps here ; and Barbara Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland ; and 
Kent, the famous landscape gardener, under whose superintendence the Duke 
of Devonshire’s villa was built; and Dr. Griffith's, the original editor of the 
Monthly Review ; and Dr. Rose, one of the earliest and ablest of its contri- 
butors; and Ralph, the political writer; and poor Ugo Foscolo, the Italian 
poet and critic; and the Duchess of Somerset ; and the Earl of Macartney ; 
and a hundred others, lords and ladies, and people of genius of greater or lesser 
celebrity. 

One of the most remarkable tenants of this city of the dead is Loutherbourg, 
the artist, who lived on the mall near the river, where he died about thirty years 
ago. Loutherbourg was the first person who introduced animal magnetism 
into Englaad ; and it is yet in the recollection of many | prem resident in the 
neighbourhood, that his house used to be continually and numerously frequent- 
ed by the nobility and gentry ; and that cavalcades of carriages choked up the 
passage to it from the high road, from an early hour in the morning till late in 
the evening. Loutherbourg was one of the prominent men of his time, and 
filled a much larger space in the public attention than his legacies to the world 
would appear to justify. 

Hogarth, who lived not far from the old church, does not appear to have made 
half so much noise in this neighbourhood as Loutherbourg. But Hogarth lived 
in retirement, and devoted himself to the study of his art and of mankind, while 
Loutherbourg was entertaining the lieges, and filling his pockeis by scientific 
jugglery. Hogarth’s house still stands, and is known by his name. Some- 
times it is called the ‘* Cheese House,”’ on account of its odd shape, for it 
looks exactly like one of those awkward, oblong, irregular wedges of cheese 
which you see sometimes in the windows of the shops. The house abuts upon 
the Duke’s grounds, standing in an out-of-the-way lane, to which you cannot 
make your way, unless you are well acquainted with the local geography. Very 
little is known of Hogarth’s life in this place—he lived so unostentatiously and 
so completely apart from the world. Atthe end of the garden, there is a sort 
of tumble down summer-house, which he is said to have used as a painting- 
room ; and at the distance of a s:oue’s-throw from this house, there is a ‘‘ way- 
side hostelrie,’’ a low-browed, compact ‘“ public,” squeezed in amongst trees, 
and hay ricks, and dingy sheds, where Hogarth is said to have been in the ha- 
bit of smoking his pipe of an evening. And this is all that is preserved by tra- 
dition ofthe “great painter of mankind” in the locality where he lived, died, 
and is buried! 

The celebrated * Chiswick press,’’ to which so many poets and fine writers 
owe their “rivulets of type and meadows of margin,’’ ought not to be forgotten 
in a visit to this memorable sceue. ‘The printing-office stands on the bank of 
the river—a wide-spread, ancient house, presenting to the town author the 
strangest possible combination of country healthiness and metropolitan Jabour. 
The breath from the water does not spoil the industry of the printers They 
work here just as anxiously as they work everywhere else ; but we can hardly 
help thinking that much of the beauty and care which is observable in the pro- 
ductions of this press may be referr: d to the stillness of the scene, which leaves 
the compositors ample leisure to execute their tasks with the requisite accuracy 
and precision. 

Not far from this range of printing-offices, at the eas‘crn termination of 
Hammersmith-terrace, is a small waterside coffee-house—t)at is to say, a house 
which is still called, out of reverend habit, the Dove Coffec-house ; but which 
is more properly a licensed establishment for the sale of wine ani spirituous 
liquors, with a small terrace-garden and arbours of trees hanging over the 
edge of the river, with which 1t communicates by a fall of three or four steps, 
grandiloquently designated ‘‘the Dove Stairs." The Dove is a wonderfully 
small, cosy, happy-looking house. Ona fine day, all the doors and windows 
are thrown open, and the wind courses through the rooms, and the sunshine 
oe in and dances round the decanters and glasses, to the evident delight of 
the lively family who sit in the broad light round their hospitable board, which 
seems to invite the passer-by, through a conscious sense of its good cheer 
Now this Dove house would be nothing very remarkable in itself, except that 


it seems to start up out of the earth in a nook where you would never think | —@ ¢/od whom she had picked up in the cou: try, and who was quite ignorant 


of looking for a house—it would be nothing, this merry little public, were it not 
consecrated by a memory which hardly anybody has taken the trouble to pre- 
serve, and which certainly the people of the Dove are who'ly innocent of all 
knowledge of. And that memory is neither move nor less t!:an the memory of 


clustering, carved, cramped trees, that have been compelled, year after year, 


at the Dove, where he would seat himself to gaze upon the flats at the opposite 
side of the river, and add fresh images to W. 


final malady. 


the vulgar, who, if they knew the history of th 
its rooms and benches. +4 e place, would probably crowd 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CROCKFORD'S CLUB. 











when Mr. Croekford came to London, and laid the foundation of the most co- 


moment after he had received his order, the man uvhesitatingly admitted a par- 


Thomson, the poet, who in this very house, or rather under the stumpy, old, | ty of ladies to the presence of his surprised mistress, who had sea ed herself 

at her writirg table in ali the security of her precaution Mrs. Kemble re- 
into the agony of forming, not natural, but unnatural arbours, wrote a consider- | ceived her unwelcome visitors with some embarrassment, looking daggers at 
able portion of his “Seasons.” Thomson lived in Kew-fuot-lane, some miles | the booby, who coloured up to the very roots of his hair, as he withdrew, 
higher up the river, and used frequently to walk from town, and rest half way | leaving the incumbrances he had forced upon his vexed mistress. Before Mrs. 


inter. And it was here, too, he | drew up to the door, and Mrs. Kemble, turning her head to the window, per- 
caught that last fatal cold which terminated his life. He was heated, and sat | ceived it to be that of Mrs. Siddons, and glad that her order for general ex- 
out here in the cool evening air, and so carried home with him the seeds of his | clusion had not deprived her of the pleasure of such a visit, she became recon 
; ciled to the recent blunder of the stupid footman, and waited with great com- 
_ The Dove is totally unaware of its immortality ; and the worst of it is, that | placency—her eyes directed to the door of the room—for the dignified entrance 
it has not even the aspect of a house likely to profit much from the curiosity of | of the tragic muse, but, to her great chagrin, the carriage drove away, and 


impatiently, and inquired the reason why Mrs. Siddons did not come in. To 
th:s inquiry the now yar | boor replied, with an expressive waive of his hand 
towards the visitors—*‘ 

Por several years, deep play went on at all these clubs—fluctuating both as | these, that I thought I had better send ¢’other away, so I told her you wouldn't 
to locality and amount—till by degrees it began to flag. It was at a low ebb | see her to-day.” 


Duke of We!lington was an original member, though (unlike Blucher, who re- 
peatedly los: every thing he had at play) the great captain was never known to 
play deep at any game but war or politics. Card-tables were regularly placed, 
and whist was ae occasionally ; out the aim, end, and fina! cause of the 
whole was the hazard-bank at which the proprietor took his nightly stand, 
prepared for all comers. There was a recognised limit, at which (alter losing a 
certain sum) he might declare the bank broke for the night; but he knew his bu- 
siness too well to stop. The speculation, it is hardly necessary to add, was em- 
inently successful. During several years, every thing that any body had to lose 
and cared to risk, was swallowed up. Le Wellington des Joueurs lost £23,000 
at a sitting, beginning at twelve at night, and ending at seven tre following 
evening. He and three other noblemen cou!d not have lost less, sooner or |a- 
ter, than a hundred thousand pounds a piece. Others lost in prvportion (or 
out of proportion) to their means ; but we leave it to less occupied moralists, 
end be ter calculators, to say, how many ruined families went to make Mr. 
Crockford a millionaire—for a millionaire he was end is, in the English sense of 
the term, after making the largest possible allowance for bad debts. A vast 
sum, perhaps half a million, is due to him; but, as he won all his debtors were 
able to raise, and easy credit was the most fatal of his lures, we cannot make up 
our minds to condole with him on that amount, frightful though it be. He re- 
tired, three or four years agv, much as au Indian chief retires from a hunting- 
country when there is not game enough left for his tribe ; and the club is said 
to be now tottering to its fall. Edinburgh Revicw. 


A DAINTY DISH. 


I was one day invited by a djelabi at Denaglé, to a rich breakfast. Having 
arrived at the appointed time, I was conducted to a seat covered with beauti- 
ful carpets, and a pipe and merissa were handed to me. When I observed that 
no fire was lighted, and that no preparations were being made, I asked where 
the breakfast was. The djelabi told me it would be ready immediately, and 
pointed to a sheep, which was running about in the court. I replied, “it will 
be soon mid-day; J have other business to attend to, and cannot wait until the 
meat is roasted or boiled.’’ My host assured me, that the breakfast would be 
ready immediately, and that I should have ample time to attend to my busi- 
ness My curiosity was now excited to the utmost to know with what kind of 
breakfast he intended to honour me, and I kept my eyes continually on the 
sheep which was to be sacrificed in honour of my visit; judge, however, of 
my embarrassment, when a slave, on a signal from his master, quickly decapi- 
tated the sheep, ripped up the stomach, took out the stomach, cleaned it, cut it 
into small pieces, and laying them on a wooden dish, squeezed the gal! blad- 
der, as we might a lemon, on the fragments ; and, lastly, squeezed a considera- 
ble quantity of Cayenne pepper over the whole mass. This being done, I was 
pressed to help myself quickly before the dish became cool ; I sighed, however, 
and thanking my host, begged to be excused, assuring him that a European 
stomach could not bear this exquisite dish. He smiled piteously at my fasti- 
diousness, and showed evident symptoms of relishing the delicacy himself. 1 
afterwards frequently observed that this was a favourite dish, and to satisfy my 
curiosity, was tempted to partake of it; and really the flavour was not very 
disagreeable, for the gall, in combination with the cayenne, takes away the 
odour and taste of the raw paurich. Not only in Kordofan, but in Sennaar and 
Abyssinia, is this dish. considered a great delicacy. Travels in Kordofan. 


GENERAL JACKSON. 


A plain farmer in the neighbourhood who got into the stage with us, not far 
from the hermitage, to go to Nashville, and who had lived near General Jack- 
son betwixt twenty and thirty years, gave us a very interesting account of this 
distinguished man ; which, making allowances for the partiality of a neighbour 
who shared his political opinions, P have no doubt is founded in truth. He said 
the general was an industrious, managing man, alway*up to all his under- 
takings, and most punctual in the performance of his business engagements : 
that his private conduct was remarkable for uniformly inclining to justice, ge- 
nerosity, and humanity: that he wasan excellent master to his slaves, and ne- 
ver permitted his overseers to ill-treat them. As to his house, he said it was 
constantly full of people, being in fact open to everybody ; those whom he had 
never heard of before being asked to dine when they called, and those they 
had room for being always furnished with beds. For these reasons, he said, 
everybody respected him, and most people loved him. As to his public con- 
duct, he observed that he was rather an uncompromising man, and liked to have 
his own way, but that his own way was always a very good one, and a very 
sensible one, if he was left to himself. He was a man of strong passions, and 
had once been very much addicted to cock-fighting, horse-racing, and ‘‘ con- 
siderable cursing and swearing,” but that he had “quit all these,” and was in 
earnest about doing good to the country. And he added, that if the general 
was not always right, it was to be laid tothe score of some of his political 
friends, who imposed upon him for their own private exds, a thing not very 
difficult to do, because when he thought a man his friend he was too apt to go 
great lengths with him. These remarks, which fell from our fellow-traveller 
in a quite sensible manner, are so much in accordance with what I have ob- 
served and seen of one of the most remarkable men the United States have 
yet produced, that I listened willingly to a very curious account he gave me of 
some incidents of the general's early life, which, I believe, have been greatly 
misrepresented. Featherstonhaugh’s Excursion through the United States. 








GERMAN FREEDOM OF TROUGHT. 

There is one quality of those modern German writers which, it may be as 
well to warn unprepared readers, will strike them with wonder and perhaps 
with fear. This is nothing but that freedom to which we have before advert- 
ed. The greater of those men have used their fine and robust faculties in 
looking at life and nature for themselves; not in order to escape from duty, 
but to fulfil it more abundantly, and on a larger scale than custom would pre- 
scribe. There is nothing more common than the sight of persons, the despair 
of moralists in all ages, the fools named in Scripture, who throw off a burden 
which they are too weak to bear bravely, and disown whatever is high and pure 
within them, that they may sink into inert mean falseness and brutishness. But 
there is another revolt against popular rules and laws of opinion, having a very 
different aim from this. The weak man, to get rid of his load, will cut off the 
arms to which it is tied, and maim his powers to escape his obligations ; but the 
strong man who refuses to ‘‘ carry coals” at the bidding of others, claims only 
to choose his own load, and will bear willingly and with painful fidelity a far 
heavier one than the public opinion which he disobeys would have dared to lay 
on him. No taskmaster would have made those women, who carried forth their 
husbands as their most precious commodities, submit to a burden half so weigh- 
ty. And thus it is with all who engage seriously in the task of life. Freely 
they chose, and freely perform, a work beyond the compass of all legal injunc- 
tions. For freedom is found at last to be nothing else but the willing choice of 
those conditions which enable our best, most laborious-powers to exert them- 
selves for the fittest ends. And this is the freedom towards which every noble 
soul feels, toils, and bleeds, as towards its native and only vital element, as the 


plant to light and air, the fish out of the net into the fresh unbounded water. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


NOT AT HOME. 
Mrs. Charles Kemble, one morning, giving orders to a newly ins'alled footman 


andunpractised in the finesse of polite life, told him that she “ should not be ‘ a¢ 
home’ the whole of that day ;” by which intimation the man undoubtedly un- 
derstood that she entended going out, but hearing a knock at the street door a 


Kemble had presence of mind to recover from this contre-tems, another carriage 


Clod not appearing with any message, Mrs. Kemble rang the bell somewhat 


hy, ma’am, you look’d so black at me for showing in 


Anecdotes of Actors. 





the banks of the river between that city and Chinhae, are beyond calcylat;... 
They are built above ground, and Monerally upon a platform of oe 
as to be above the level of the surrounding fields. Upon such a mound a b; Z 
boo frame is thrown which is well and closely thatched with paddy straw Th, 
ice is collected in tanks or ponds which the proprietors of the ice houses. 7 
care to keep duly filled with water in the winter season. When ice js a : 
sufficient thickness, they collect it ; and, as it is brought in, each layer is ¢ a 
ered over with dry straw, and in this manner the ice is preserved durin ih 
whole summer. Each house has its own drain to draw off the water formed 
by the melting ice. The article is not used in Ningpo for private consuin — 
but solely as an antiseptic for flesh and fish during the heats of summer ™ 
inhabitants know nothing of the mode of cooling their liquid, except as they 
have observed foreigners use it for that purpose, and then they are very willing 
to retail it to them at the rate of from eighty to one hundred cash perbucket 4 
charge by no means excessive duting the dog days. In places like eer edly 
foo, the seat of Chinese luxury, ice is occasionally used to cool fruits sieet 
meats, &c. Friend of Ching. 

A Quarrec ror Precepence— Curious Missites.—I recollect having wit- 
nessed a ridiculous occurrence when in Galway. I had been invited, with 
some other officers of my regiment, to the annual entertainment given by a 
celebrated sporting community, since defunct, called “ The Blazers,” and, je. 
ing all duly assembled, we were in momentary expectation of receiving a 
summons to the eating-room. Suddenly an uproar was heard within; and the 
waiter, “with hair erect,” rushed into the presence. ‘ What the devil’s the 
matter ?’’ inquired the chairman. ‘Oh, my lord, my lord!” responded the 
affrighted attendant ; “* Come quick, for the love of Jasus, or there will be 
bloodshed immadiately! The servants have fallen out about their rank, and 
they’re murderin’ each other wid pickled onions !” Maxwell's Wanderings. 

Anecdote of Napolean.—Several of the journals, in announcing the recert 
death of M. Raoul, acelebrated file maker, relate the following anecdote :— 
Nepoleov, when First Consul, cal'ed upon him incognito, and after having test- 
ed the superivrity of his files, said, “ You live in a country which gives poor 
encouragement to industry ; why do you not go to England where merit of this 
kind is eucourage! !—There you wou'd get a good price for your secret."' 
“Sell my secret to the English,” said Raoul, * poor as I am, I would rather 
die of hunger.” Napoleon was delighted, but would not reveal who he was, 
The next day, however, he sent a present to Raoul of 50,000f, and gave him a 
building in which to establish a factory. 

The Peer and the Tailor.—The Reformer states, that the Marquis de J,ou- 
vois, who died a short time since, passed at his estate all the time that he could 
spare from public affairs. One day a travelling carriage arrived at the village 
of The traveller, who was ill-tempered, found fault with the postillios, 
and insisted on seeing the postmaater. A man appeared at the post-house, 
modestly attired; he addressed the traveller as follows: * I shall wait on you 
instantly, Tenly require time to put on my full dress coet as a Peer of France "' 
The postmaster was the Marquis de Louvois, and the troublesome trave ler Lis 
tailor, who had realized a large fortune. 























SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L. I. 
NION STAKE.— We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fil- 
lies ove: the Union Course, Long Island, oa the first day of the Fal! Meeting in the 
year 1844, then 3 yrs. old, Two Mile Heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and close 
the lst September next. 


ALSO 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, $25 ft., Mile Heais, to name andclose the 
Ist September next. 
Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Three Mile Heats, three or more 
to make a race, to name and close on the Ist Sept. WM. T. PORTER, 
New York, July 26, 1844. Secretary of N.Y. Jockey Club 


POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
LS apttpe ne vote, superior thorough-bred and well-broke Pointers and Setters for saie 








(Sept. 22 


therinformation by addressing (post paid) Box No. 91, Trenton, N. J. 





PIANO FORTES. : 
UPERIOR Piano Fortes to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply at 54 
Third Avenue. T. C. CALLAWAY 


(March 23.) 





SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA. . 
FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL 
DISEASES ARISING from an IMPURE STATE of the BLOOD, 


oR, 
HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 
Namely : 

Scrofula, or King’s Evil—Rheumatism—Obstinate Cutaneous Eruptions—Pimples, or Pus- 
tules on the face—Blotches—Biles—Ckronic Sore Eyes—Ring-Worm or Tetter— 
Scald Head—Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joints— Stubborn Ul- 
ers— Syphilitic Symptoms—Sctatica, or Lumbago—and Diseases 
Arwsing from an Injudicious Use of Mercury— Ascites, or 
Dropsy—Exposure or Imprudence in Life. Also, 

Chronic Constitutional Disorders. 


This valuable medicine is now used and universally approved by the most distin- 
guished of the Medical Profession throughout our country, and by its intrinsic medica 
value, the public generally (but the afflicted particularly) have been made acquainted 
with its usefulness, in the removal and cure of diseases having thei: origin in an impure 
or depraved state of the blood. The Sarsaparilla is combined with other ingredients, 
all of which are held iu the highest estimation by the most distinguished physicians for 
the removal and permanent cure of the following and similar maladies : 

Scrofula in all its forms ; diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Ligaments ; Eruptions or 
the Skin ; stubborn Ulcers ; Syphilitic Symptoms ; Sciatica or Lumbago ; the effects o! 
Mercury ; Rheumatism; Neuralgia; Scurvy, and various other painful and chronic af- 
fections originating from the same cause. 

It is well known to Physicians, that the varicus preparations of the shops differ so 
much in their mode of preparation, vary so widely in strength, and are so liable to lose 
a part of their valuable properties, that it is difficult, if not impossible to calculate with 
any degree of certainty upontheir results. In the vreparation now offered these difi- 
culties are happily obviated; the suggestions made by Dr. Pereira, in his invaluable trea- 
tise on Materia Medica, as to the selection of the root; also by Professor Wood and 
Bache in their dispensary as to the method of preparation have been carefully observed 
The process by which this Sarsaparilla is prepared is entirely new, and the principles 
which render the root so valuable are wholly preserved. The patient, therefore, who 
uses this preparation, has all combined that can be useful for the removal of his com- 

laint. 
" The following certificates will be read with interest, particularly by all suffering in 4 
similar manner :— 
BALTIMORE, June 10, 1844 

Messrs. Sanps—Gent: Most cheerfully do I add to the numerous testimonials of you! 
life preservative Sarsaparilla. I was attacked in the year 1839 with a scrofulous affec- 
tion on my upper lip, and continuing upward, taking hold of my nose and surrounding 
parts, untilthe passages for conveying tears from the eyes to the nose were destroyed, 
which caused an unceasing flow of tears. It also affected my gums, causing a discharge 
very unpleasant, and my teeth became so ioose that it would not have been a hard task 
to pull them out with a slight jerk; such were my feelings aud sufferings at this time 
that I was rendered perfectly miserable. I consulted the first physicians in the city, du! 
with little benefit. Everything [ heard of was tried, but all proved of no service, ané 
as a last resort was recommended change of air; but this, like other remedies, did ne 
good, the disease continued gradually to increase until my whole body was affected. 
But thanks to humanity, my physician recommended your preparation of Sarsaparilla. I 
procured from your agent in this city, Dr. James A. Reed, six bottles, and in less time 
than three months was restored to health ani happiness Your Sarsaparilla alone e'- 
fected the cure. and with a desire that the afflicted may no longer sutfer, but use the 
right medicine and be free from-disease, with feelings of joy and gratitude I remain your 
friend, DANIEL McCONNIKAN 

Any one desirous to know further particulars will find me at my residence in Front: 
street, where it will afford me pleasure to communicate anything in relation to this 
cure. DANIEL McCONNIKAN. 

Personally appeared before me the above named Daniel McConnikan, and made 0a!" 
of the facts contained in the foreguing statement. JOHN CLOUD, | 

Justice of the Peace of the City of Baltimore 
WessteER, Monroe Co., Feb. 10, 1544. 

Messrs. Sanps—Gentlemen: It is difficult to find words to express the gratitude whict 
I feel toward you for the interest that you have taken to relieve me in my distress ~ 
Fourteen years since there appeared a small sore on my under lip, which my physicians 
informed me was the Cancer ; it remzined without moch change until within the wat 
two years, when it commenced eating. At the same time seven hard tumors appeared 
under the surface on my right leg, which finally became running sores My throat an 
neck were much affected, and also my under jaw was so much diseased that the = 
fell out. My under lip is now nearly eaten off, ard the inside of my right cheek is grea ns 
affected. The darting pains through my face have been very severe. For the past aa ! 
my sufferings have been intense, beyond my power of description. | have taken ve / 
different kinds of medicines, all of which have failed to relieve me. Dur'ng - gto 
this time I have been attended by many of our best physicians, also by one cancer © 











lossal foriune that was ever made by play. He began by taking Watier's old 


Cuinese Ice Hovses.—The ice-houses around Ningpo, and especially no 


tor, who all decided that my disease was beyond the reach of medicine , and that om 
not live but a short time. Fortunately, however, for me, I was informed of ee aat 

ble preparation, which I procured of your agen‘s, Messrs. Post & Willis, of Roc = -- 
Although at the time I commenced using your Sarsaparilla I was enduring. the mos ani 
vere pain, and there appeared to be n» hope, still the virtues of this medicine ere aiae 
that while I was using the first bottle the cancer stopped eating ; and while! > Saree 


, : inui se of th 
the fourth bottle, the sores on my leg healed; and by continuing pp taal gentlemen, 


parilla, my face, mouth, and throat have been gradually healing. ve pain, with m} 


contrast my situation but a short time since, enduring the most seve w take 
present happy condition, free from pain, and enjoying life once more. | nongeiynn ine 
much pleasure in recommending others similarly afflicted, to obtain this best 0 BUCK. 
to effect their cure. I am, with gratitude, yours, &c. AARON him the 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having known RD. 
past six years. WILLIAM RICE 


- wn him the 
I place full confidence in the statement made by Aaron Buck, having A NDOLPH 


past sixteen years, , : 4 tly true 
I know Aaron Buck, and believe what he states in this cnsomant se oe) fe HE ART. 
The writer of the above, A. Buck, being a member of my family, A know BELER. 


ment to be correct in every respect. x 


For further parton. = eee evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
lets, which ma ained gratis. ; 
ieeened and sold, Thelesale and retail, by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fultoo 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. bottle 
Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States. Price, $1 per 
—six bottles for $5. a 
The public are respectfully requested to remember that it is Sands’s Sa’. 
rilla that has and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures, of the mos i Sari 





‘ classes of diseases to which the human frame is subject, therefore ask for ‘he ly 271 


saparilla, and take no othe’. 


at moderate prices. Gentlemen desirous to procure the right kind can getall fur- 
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July 27. 


ae : HUGOLE SAGE ie TAL ASACON COURSE. 

roprietors ot t eacon Course, ken, opposite New York City, offer a 
je Purse of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS, (enirance 10 per cent.) free for al! horses, 
mares, and geldings, for a Hurdie Race, of Heats of One mile and a quarter, to come 
off over this course on the last day of Sept., Monday, the 30th. The Hurdles to be four 
in number, and ‘our feet high ; weight, 160ibs.each. Three or more to make a race. 
Entries to be "aade (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the ** Spirit of the Times,” 
on or before che Ist ¢ay 0: Sept. Horses to be named a: the post. in making their en- 
tries, genti:c™enr are requested to designate their colois,as each wiil be expected to ride 
in jockey costume, - JAMES D. McMANY, 

New York, July 18, 1844—{jy. 20.] Sec’y of the Club. 


SWEEPSTAKES, KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
£, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes over the Kendali Course, Balti- 
more, Fall Meeting of 1844, with 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. 
Closed with the following :— 
1. Otway P. Hare names ch. c. by Imp. Priam, dam by Sir Charles. 
2. E. H. Pendseton names ch. f. Myra Gaines, by Critic, dam by Tuckahoe 
3. John Gooding names b. f. Kate Coy, by Critic, out of Nancy Bond by Sussex. 
4. J.S. Hall mamesch.c. by Imp. Priam, dam by Gohanna. 
5. Peyton R. Johnson names b. c. Victor, by tmp. Cetus—Imp. My Lady by Comus. 
6. Taos. Doswell names bi. c. Tom Paine, by Imp. Margrave—Emily Tooinas’ dam. 
We, the subscribers, agree to ran a Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, the Fail of 1844, Mile 
heats, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race. To close 15th Aug. 
(July 13.) P. R. JOHNSON. 


METAIRIE COURSE (N. 0.) FALL MEETING, 1844. 
ILE following Sweepstakes are now open to be run for over the Metairie Course, 
i New Orleans, Fali Meeting ot 1544. 

A Sweepstakes for all ages, suo. $2000 each, $500 ft., Four mile heats, four or more 
to make «wrace. The forfeit noney to be secured at the time of subsciibing, by a note 
(withan approved city endorsement) negotiable and payable in the city o: New Or- 
leans. Tue race to be run the day previous to the regular Fall Meeting ; to name and 
close on the Ist August next. Tu this stake there are already five subs. 

A Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $1000 each, $250 it., Two mile heats, with condi- 
tions as above, four 0: more to make arace. To name and close on the Ist August 
next. 

A Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, four or more 
to make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. 

A Sweepstakes for 2yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats, four or more 40 
make arace. To name and close on the Ist August next. 

(April 13-tlaug.) J. KIRKMAN, Sec’y Metairie J. C. 


FOR SALE. 
ROWN STOUT.—This fine Race-horse returned this Spring from the South, after a 
successful Campaign. He 1s in fine condition for the Fall training, and is perhaps 
equal to any horse now on the Turf. For pedigree and performances, see American Turf 


Register and ‘* Spirit of the Times.” 
Application to be made to MARK, or NATHANIEL ALEXANDER, 
Lombardy Grove, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


(July 13-4.) 
RACING OVER THE BEACON COURSE, 
H. BUKEN, N. J. 


OUR MILE STAKE FOR FOUR YEAR OLDS—The Proprietor of this course will 

give a Purse of $700 tothe winner of a Sweepstakes for4 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, 

h. ft., the 2d horse to receive back his stake—to coime off on Tuesday, the Ist day of Oct. 

next. Three or more tomakearace. The stake to close onthe 15th of Aug. Ia case 
forfeit should be paid, the winner will not ve entitled to the Proprietor’s Purse. 

On Wednesday, 2d of Oct., the Proprietor will give a Purse of $300to the winner of a 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, suv. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats, to name, close, 
and be governed as above in reiation to forieits and the Proprietor’s Purse. 

Should the weather prove unfavorabie, the race will come off on the first fair day. 

Nominations may be addressed to C. S. BROWNING, Secretary of the Course, at 
West Hoboken, or tothe Editor of the ** Spirit ot the Times.” 

New York, June 20th, 1844—{j.22.8: .* | 


BEACON COURSE. 
FOOT RACE FOR ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
HE Proprietors ot the above Course offer a Purse of $1000 for 2 Foot Race, to 
take place on the above course, near Hdboken, on the 14th of OCTOBER, weather 
perm itting as tollows :— 
A Purse of $600 to the person who will run the greatest distance wit in one hour— 
250 to the second in the race—$100 to the third best in the race, and $50 to the fourth; 
i, however, the first in the race dves net pertorm Ten miles within the hour, $300 only 
will be given; andif the second, third, and fourth do not perform $+ miles within the 
hour, they will receive but half tne above sum, and nothing if Nine miies are not per 
formed. {in case any person should come from England, or any other place out of the 
United States, for the purpose of this race, and should win either of tlie above purses, 
10 per cent. addition will be allowed for their expenses. $5 entrance v1:! be cha:ged,to 
prevent persons entering their names who do not intend to run. 
Persons wishing to enter for the above are requested to do so as soon as convenient, 
and no one will be allowed to eutcr whe coves not de so on or before tiie 2lsi oi Sept. 
Entrances made, and all information given by the subscriber, either vy ietter or other- 
wise. 
it? No person will be allowed to start for the above Purses who may, between this 
and the above race, run on any course in the United States for a purse or mitch of $50, 
or more. C. 8S. BROWNING, West Hoboken, N. J. 
June 19th, 1844—[j. 22.8t.*] 14 miles from itoboken 
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EXERCISE HUNTING GROUND, 
AND 
STEEPLE-CHASE COURSE, RED HOUSE, TIIIRD AVENUE. 
f lye grounds wili be opened on Monday next, June 17th, by Mr. FREYMUTH, af- 
_fording facilities whick have never before been offered for gentlemen to acquire a 
periect practical and theoretical knowledge of EQUESTRIANISM. 

Mr. Freymuth’s course of instruction comprises Field, Military, Park, or Street 
Horsemauship. Having served in a Regiment of Lancers in the British Army but re- 
cently, he feels assured that inthe Military branch of Horsemanship no one is more 
competent. The grounds are eminentiy adapted for the purpose, aud are filted up with 
the greatest Care, the leaps in the training ground being graduated and barred, in cha- 

acter to sult the learner, and from their extent and delightful coolness, together with 
a fine turf as a place for exercise, itis immeasurably superior to the hard and dusty 
pad, or dull Riding School. 

Phere is in the Hotei aroom fitted up expressly for Mr. Freymuth’s pupils and sub- 
scribers, totally distinct from the apartment of the other visitors of the house, and the 
course and training ground are open to none but subscribers and pupils, every precau- 
tion being taken to render it as select and worthy of patronage as possible. From the 
distance of the course from the road, (it being quite isolated,) it is perfectly free from 
public observation. 

Lists for the signatures of suoscribers are open at the office of the “ Spiritof the 
Times,” No.1 Barclay-street, and at the Red House. A course of fifteen lessons, $10— 
single lessons, $1. Hoiders of tickets tor a course of lessons are considered subscrivers, 
aud are admitted tree to all races steeple-chases, &c. 

Horses broken ana trained forthe Parade or Field, and stabledinJarge airy stables, or 

osé boxes, on reasonable terms, and finished in their paces and Carriage 1m a Superior 
style to any establishmeut in New York, iJune 15.1.t.) 


CAMBRIOGE TROTTING. PARK COURSE FOR SALE. 
ftp above Course is situated in Cambridge, Mass., four miles from Boston, contain- 
ing 55 acres of land, under good cultivation, a dwelling house, with out-houses, 

Stables, and a new large bara; wiin stands capable of accommodating 2500 persons ; the 
Whole being enclosed oy a suodstantial board tence, 10 teet high,and offers a very rare 
Opportunity to any person desirous of having a good tarm in one field, or of converting 
iL into a nursery toc fruit or ornamental trees, to which use it could be put, without in- 
terfering with or obstructing the use of the course, as the stands are suiliciently high to 
overlook the whole field. : 

For further information, enquire of the Editor of the “Spirit of the Times,” if by 
letter, pest paid. 

Cambridge, Mass., Aprilll, 1844—[apr. 13 ] 


NEW YORE CRICKET CLUB. 
‘* Corporis Animigue Robore.’’ é 
HE members of this Club are notified that a meeting for Practice will be held onthe 
Club grounds, Hoboken, on every MONDAY and SATURDAY afternoon during the 
eason, Tne rooms of the Club are at McCarty’s Elysian rields’ House. 
Friday, May 34. THOMAS PICTON MILNER, Sec’y. 


CRICKET. ; : 
\ M. BRADSHAW Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
‘VY « Club, Philadeipnia, begs toinform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
ianufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Patiadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 














CRICKET. 
r)REPARING for the Press,and will oe oubdlished early in the season, say on or about 
St. George’s Day, the *‘ Cricketer’s Hand Book,’ vy a Member of the ‘‘ Toronto 
Club.” Price,2s 6d 
Toronto, 1844. (Jan. 6.) 
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; AMERICAN 
TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE. 
FOR JULY, 1844. . 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


HE JULY number of this Magazine (being No. Vii., Vol. XV hi 
Tis inst., at the Office of the ** Spiritof the Times,” No. { med penne fae 
rican Hotel. Embellished by the following engravings :— ‘ 
PORTRAITS OF MARINER AND SHADOW: 
Drawn and Engraved by J. N. Gimbrede. 
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NASP UO, ORD . caccnanteacese 4 
JOHN RICHARDS 
Proprietor oftie-‘ Ame.icanTu., Regisic:,”’ and -* spisitofthe Times.” 
Published monthly—? ‘ce. 5 nc. 7240 w,neyarle in edveuce. 


PRICE GREATLY REDUCED. 


RICHARDSON’S -* D:CTIONARY OF TEE ENCLISH LANGUAGE,” 
Con lece in 2 vols., 4/0., various bindings. 
THE PFFNY MAGAZ'NE, 
Ofthe Society forthe Diffusion of Use.v! Knowledge; 8 vols., cortainirng upwards of 
1200 engravings, handsomely i>!.-oound—any volume so'd separa e. 
F THE 2CENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Of the Society for the Diffusion 0, Use »' Knowledge; complete in 27 vols., full bindj 
ing—any volume fold separate. 
CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 
For the years 1838, ’39, 40, ’41, and ’42, nezity half bound—any vo. ve or number sold 
sepai a.ely. 
A variety of Fancy Stationery, Writing Paper, &c., constantly ons?'s .; 
WM. JACKSON, 13. Broadway. 
(Feb. 24.) 





I> Books importedto order by every steamer. 


r 
IMPORTANT LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
CRIGINAL EDITIONS 
OF THE 
BRITISH REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 
Imported at Greatly Reduced Prices 

sy Subscribers having completed their arrangements with the English publishers 

are now enabled to supply the leading Reviews and Magazines at such reduced 
prices, as to bring them within the means of all those wishing to possess the original 
copies. Thesuperilority ofthese editions, without abridgement, large handsome type, and 
clear white paper, as Weil asthe advantage of receiving them immediately on the arrival 
of the steamers, offerinducemcats that will insure an extensive circulation ; and in sub- 
initting the following list of prices, they hope that the undertaking will receive the pa- 
Lronage of their forine: friends, aud the public generally :— 





LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW ......---.20- ce 5 Ala ee a tat $3 50 per ann. 
OCR BURSR REVIOW. i... coe ccc nckéace hbecedeecebecet - 3 50 0 
FOREIGN QUARTEKLY KEVIEW...... a édwtadenen OD: «OO 
WE RATMINSTER BRVIBW in conccckecnedsvncnes sceiedeniionies eS ee 350 do 
Be I sich Seetaces it gs yu: ws os gear eal ae ittentndioldaaae.s, ae. ow 
BLACKWOOD’s EDINBURNH MAGAZINE. ccocccccccccaccseccece 400 #£do 
DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE... ccnnccccccee Seas | ae 


MASON & TUTTLE, Publishers, &c. 


(Feb.17.) 128 Nassau-street, opposite Clinton Ifall. 








TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C 
HE Subscriber offers his services to puolisnerst ort ne co..ection)!i eots n this 
_city, purchase of materials,and as general agent’ or anvtaing appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care wi.. oe attended to wita punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Provrietor and Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq.,C. C. Wright & Co. and L. Cuapman. 
Allcommunications must 0e post pata. 

JAS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fur purchase andsaleof Stationery, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 


New Yore Augus 2.—[aug. 27-t.f.] 
ADE’S WORM & CONDITION POWDERS 


TO ALL io \ _ for HORSES ae re A pres upwards 
hirty-sev i Yon- 
KEEP HORSES gy ticent atic best and only preparation to promote 


the condition of horses. they destroy the Worms and Botts, loosen the lide, fine the 
coat, purify the blood, so as todo away with the necessity of bleeding, render the food 
more nutritive, prevent the animal taking cold after exposure to heat, and are at ail 
times a great restorative after ahardday’s work. They have been tested by the first 
Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted as totheir efficacy inthe above named 
cases. Sincetheir introduction in this country, the first ownersof valuable studs have 
given them to their horses, and acknowledged that they are not to be surpassed by any 
thing else. 

eo These Powders used when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as itis simply throwing the fourth part of the Powder into the horse’s 
feed at night. 

Agents—Olcott, McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, New York; H. Y. 
Chapman, Druggist, corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner 
Broadway and Chambers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres 
and Bienville streets, New Orieans, and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Virginia. 
(April 6-6m”.j 
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RACE AND SAIL BOATS. 
The Largest and Best Assortment in America. 

HE subscriber is prepared to compete with anything in the world. Look at the facts 

in relation to the subscribei’s success. He has built within the last sixteen years 
more Race, Sail, Fishing, Gunning, Row, and Pleasure Boats than, perhaps, any other 
establishment. As a proof, feference is made te the following. He has just finisheda 
Sailing Dinky, 16 feet long (named ‘* C. L. Ingersoll ”), which, before launching, he is 
ready to match against any boat of the same length, produced from whatever source 
it may, for a Silver or Gold Cup. He is also the bulider of the celebrated * Troubler,” 
the row-boat *“* Henry Stork,’’ (che winner of twenty-nine successive races,) the ‘* Geo. 
W. Chapman,” (a 30 foot boat, which made six miles in 27 minutes,) the *‘ Cimbria,” (a 
£0 foot row-boat, which is acknowledged by the best judges in the country to be a mas- 
ter-piece of work,) the 40 foot Race-boat for the Officers of the U.S. S. Ohio, the unique 
Life and Fishing-boat ‘** Trout,” &c Just completed, a 28 foot Sail and Pleasure -boat 
for Newark ; also the 20 foot Sail boat ** Washington,” for the same place. These boats 
are truly worthy the Sportsman’s attention. 
In addition to the boat business, the manufacturing of Oars, Sweeps, and Sculls has 
been added, of which the targest and very best assortment will be sold far below former 
prices. Models of all his latest improved boats can at ali times be seen at his principal 
office, 406 Water-street. 3 
P.S. The subscriber has received more Gold and Silver Medals, Dip'omas, and letters 
of recommendation from scientific gentlemen than all other similar establishments in 
the country combined. Seventy boats always on hand. (All letters must be post paid to 
meet attention.) Cc. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor of the 
{June 29.] Bazaars 396, 406 Water-street, afld 233 South-street. 





OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. 

YMNASIUM—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the» ublic that his popular establishment, 
corner of Broadway aud Chamber-street, is Continuaily open for the reception of 
eymnasts and pupils. Geatlemen ot sedentary occupations desirous of improving their 
health by physical exercise, will fiad thisiastitution tne most pieasantly located, and in 
every Oiler respect Superior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabiishment 1s 
his Sparring Sehool, where Mr. U.1s always ready, personally, to give instructions in the 
noble art of Self-Defence; and he will likewise state, that his pupils enjoy the reputation 

of being the most skiliul amateur sparrers in the city. _ 

Wrestling—taught by Mr. WILLiaM Price, who will warrant to render any person 
perfect In the various orauches, atter a suitable Course of inst-uctioa 

Fencing taugut by Mons. VupaRg, of Paris (tormenv o., ne West? oint Academy), ac- 
cnowledged tae best master of tne Sinail-sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 15 paces iniengta, nas oeen erected, with am roa ta,get, in the form 
qf a man, where anv gent.eman hitting the bull’s-eye three times out of five shots wili 
o€ presented witaasi.ver Cup. : 7 

lL? Gymaasts will not be incommocded by boys, as is usually the case in such places. 

(Dce*23-ly.J 





ROGERS’ GYMNASIUM, 
Nos. 15, 17, AND 19 CANAL STREET. ~ 
Pus spiendid establishment, tne largest and most complete one inthe United States, 
is opened day and evening irom suarise until 10 o’clock P. M. : 
; Sparring and Fencing taught by an experienced and competent Prefessor. on liberal 
érms. 
Gentlemen are invited to ca}! and view the establishment. (March 30-ly.] 
THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
MiSNoractore Sporting and Blasting Powder of superior quality, warranted equal 
to any made in thiscountry. fue Spurting Powder is prepared with great care, is 
strong and quick, and free from dampness. 
WiLLIAM C, FAY, Boston, Mass. 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orieans, La. Agents. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala. 


SPENCER'S HATS. ; ai 
fe attention of the Gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, 1s solicited to 
a 





[Sept. 2.} 





| 


the Hats manufaetured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
nd beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less thaa is paid to otuer fashionable 
pepe for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of quaities 
nd prices :— 
cee pain Wem. le eee 8S OS ne 
renee ay On heen) Oa 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order)..... PrN? 4 25 
Imitation do COO CSS COCES C2 SS OCeSOoESeCesseeeccceecs BOSE G9SESSE900 3 25 
iMey a-7-) SPENCER, 67 Chamber-street, adjoining Broadway. 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEG. 
EMOVED from Second-street to 80 Spring-street. Patronised by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe,and by the m distinguished of their professional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by atl to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this country and made solely by { . 

WILLIAM SELPHO, No. 80Spring-street near Broadway, New York. 

(> Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. _ 
**] have seen the artificia: leg of Mr. Seipho. its construction appears excellent, and 
wel! calculated to answer all the objects desired. But the best of all is tle proof of 
those who wear them ; this is positive and undeniable. Some of my friends whom | have 
mutilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
(June 15-4t.*] Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


FOR SALE. Oe: 

very valuablesingle-barrelled FOWLING PIECE. Barreland Lock specially im- 
A ported from Westley Richards’ establishment, London. Itis silver mounted. Can 
seen at the office of the ** Spirit of the Times.’’ Will be sold a bargain. (Apr. 29 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. ; 
PLATE and 50 Cards printed for oniy $150. The finest enamelled Cards printed 
A from engraved plates at 50 ceuts the pack, 

A BEAUTIFUL BRASS DOOR PLATE 

Furnished and engraved for only $1 50. A Silver-plated Plate ior only $3, done equa! 
to any in the eity, or no sale, at JERVIS’ Original Cheap Card and Door Piate Establish- 
ment, 338 Broadway, next door to the Tabernacle. 


I> Engraving and Printing of every description at prices proportionate with the 
above (March 16 ] 











ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 

MANUFACTURED BY LURIN BROVKs, 138 FULTON-STREET, NEW YORK. 
I the undersigned, am happy to :nforin the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 

> those who ae desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance ,and speed, 
and with infinitely less physical exertion, that | am fully convinced that BROOKS 
Elastic Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everything of the kind 
betore introduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
wal: ing, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
hundreas, but I must say that | never experienced so little fatigue in tra veiling the 
same dis ance, and al the same speed, as | did yesterday in rumaing ten miles and a 
quarter over the Beacon Course, which I am satisfied is, to a censiderable extent, attri- 
butable to the admirably constructed Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manutactured by Mr. 
LORiN BROOKS, 138 Fulton-street, which | nad the good fortune to wear, coming in 
conqueror. Be the gratification to my mind what it may at the result, | must acknow- 
ledge tnat | am much indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metailic Shanks, for which 
I offer him many thanks, and recommend tnem to a!! with a hearty good will. 

New York, 4th June, 1844—jjune15.) H. STANNARD. 








r FISHING TACKLE. 

J CONROY, 52 Fulton-street, corner of Ui, nas constantly on hand a full assert 
e ment of Tackle, of his owa manufacture, and also every article of imported <0 r. 
J.C. will make to order any description of Kod or Reel. Each article is made under 

his own immediate inspection. ° 
Curtis & ‘larvey’s Diamond Grain Gunpowder. 

FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERREOTYP 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY OF PATENT PREMIUM COLORED PHO- 
TOGRAPHS, ay high. vy rere A above Murray-street, New York—Awarded the 

only first premium a es mor by American and Frank! j 

eanina( colton Daguerreotypes ever exhibited. in Institutes, for the most 
This establishment has just been greatly enlarged and improved, b iti 

nearly the whole of the first floor above the street, and eunlenees no a. ray ene 

separate apartments. The scale upon which the business is conducted insures advan- 
tages which are no where else to be met with; and hence the reputation which this 
concern has always enjoyed, as being the ‘* first in the world.” 
From the Bay State Democrat 

“The steamer Caledonia carried out a wew and improved apparatus for taking Da- 
guerreotype Miniatures, ordered bya scientiiic gentleman of Edinburgh, from the es- 
tablishment of Prof. Plumbe. It is farsuperior to any instrument ever before manu- 
factured.’’ 

Plumbe’s Premium and German Apparatus, and Instruction ; Plates, Cases, &c., at 

owest rates. (June 1-3m*.) 4 


(June 1.7 











F. COLSEY & CO, 
Y\y PAN UPACTURERS of the following articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 
warranted to stand the American climate, which the imported ones wil) not do, 


v1lZ.:— 
FARO TABLES. PORTABLE WRITING DESKS. GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAGATELLE TABLES. MATHEMATICAL CASES. SHAVING CASES. 
BACKGAMMON TABLES. LADIES’ WORK BOXES. PLATE CASES. 
JEWELLERS’ & PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c. &c. 
Manufaciured 26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich-street, New eae 7 te 
tApril 6.) 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 
RRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, for 
StonIngton. 

_ Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington, willbe immediately forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads toProvidence and Bostoa 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped and prepared to promote celerity of 
_— and the comfort and security of passengers, and not surpassedby any inthe United 

ates. 

For pee or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office of Samuel Deveau, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be seeured on board, or at the office 
of Harnden & Co., No. 3 Wall-street. (Dec. 16.) 


AIRD AVENUE, comer 40th-st. (2 mics from the City He 
z » corner -st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 mi ’ 
ry from the Railroad Depot.) " , oe 
Pe-sons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
fo. \ueiruse. LiquorsandSegars of exce) eat quality,and KIRK’S celebrated ALBANY 
PALE ALE always on hand. 
N.B. ‘* Bell’s Life in London,” ‘‘ Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Stcamers and Packets. (March 4.) 


NEW JERSEY HOTEL, MORRISTOWN, 
yee Subscribers respectfully inform their friends, and the public geneially, that the 
new and commodious house erected !or a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, wil 
be open, for the entertainment of all those who will favor them with tgeir company, om 
the 20th of June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle 
them to public favor. J. C. BURGESS (recently from the City Hotei, Hartford), 
D. W. NOE (from: ihe Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J.), 
June 22-ly.* Proprietors. 














FRANKLIN HOUSE 

CHESNUT-STRELT, PHILADELPHIA. 
‘+ new and splendid establishment, iocated in Chesnut-street, at the corner a 

Franklin Place, between Third and fourth streets, andin the immediate vicinity 
of the Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea- 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opene about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on the plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’Hote anda Kestaurante Case Therooms, whichare unusually.arge an 
well ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parlor by day, and anequa.y 
handsomechamber by night, will be rented, without board, atfrom $250 to $10 perween 
or withbeard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy wil) be served 
up, ina superior manner, atthe mostreasonable prices; and the wines, imported ex- 
pressly for the establishment, willbe furnisi:cdin the smallest quantities,and at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooss,in every department, nave oeen engaged, 
andthe furniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, the 
subscribers flatter themselves thatthe ‘‘ Franklin” will befound oy all wao may avor 
them with avisit,literally andtruly a ‘‘House of Accommodation for Strengers.’’ 
J.M. SANDERSON & SON, 


PHCENIX HOTEL, 

FORMERLY POSTLETHWAITE’S,COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERRY-STS., LEXINGTON, KY, 

OHN BRENNAN, proprietor of the above establishment, veryrespectfully announceg 
to its old customers, his friends, and the public generally, that his house hasjust un- 

dergone a thorough repair, andbeen almost entirely refitted and re-furnish. He is pre- 

pared, as he confidentlytrasts, to extendto the travelling public, transient visitors, and 

boarders accommodations unsurpassed by those of any establishmentinthe West. His 

house being under themanagement of JOHN H PENNY, so long known as connected 

withthe establishmentin that capacity,he is entirely confident that every attention will 

be paidto the comfort of persons visiting this house, which vigilance and fidelity can 

bestow. 

The stables are underthe management of G.DRUMMOND IIUNT, where carriages. 

buggies, and horses are always ready for those who may wishthem. 

He pledges himself to spare neither trouble ov expense in giving satisfaction to his 

guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public patronage. 

» The Stagesregularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. Wischarges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times 

and willbe foundto be as low as those of any respectable hote} inthe country. 

Lexington, April 23, 1842—[May7.} a+ ae 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO.,, 

PE Aer Ags Ua eRe of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacco, 

Snuffs, &c., beg leave to Inform their customers abroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pearl-street, and removed totheir new building, No.2 Wall-street, one door 
from Broadway ; and tor the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound eaca, caretuliy put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate 
Constantly on hand a large assortment of Virginia manufactured Tobacco, embiacing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, including 
COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Brands, we being ent 

for the same in New Yorn 

-# SEGARS 


Alwaysonhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. ¢ 


SCOTT'S BAZAAR, 

No. 37 Dey-street, between Broadway and Greenwich. 
SANDS SCOTT returns his most sincere thanks to his friends and the public at large 
for the liberal support received since he opened the above house, and hopes by the same 
strict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 
The qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segors, are too well known to need 
com went. 
A large assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at night, such as 

Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 

Mutton Chops Cold Ham 

Fried Kidneys Cold Corn’d Beef 

Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 

Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 

Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
Dublin Brown Stout always on draught 
A good Dinne: of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shiiling, every day from one 
three o’clock. 
Families supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
with English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, andcity papers. Alwaysthe latest possible news 
by the Steamers. 
Good Rooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. {March 30.) 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
. ~~ high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of severai ma- 
kers,to practise a fraud,not only upon Mr. Gillott, but upem the public. An inferior 

article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gillot—omitting the finalt, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common stylein which it is putup. ‘ 
Observethat allthe genuine are markedin full on each pen, ‘‘ Joseph Gillott’s Pa. 
ent,” or **Joseph Gillott, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 
HENRY JESSOP begs leave toinform the trade.that he has removed: rom 109 Beek- 
pan to 71 John, corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 


plete assortment of the above well-known articles, which will be offered on favorable 
erms. (May 8-t. f.j 
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PARR’'S LIFE PILLS. : a 
N no one instance has this valuabie medicine tailed, when persevered in, to afford re 
I lief evenin the oldest and most inveterate cases: if any, from want of confidence, 
or fckieness, discontinue their usetoo early, and thus leave unaccomplished what ra 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ** Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and that time is necessary to remove the deeply rooted eviis 
which time nas occasioned.” This should be vorne in mina by all suffering! 1om chronic 
diseases deepiv rooted in the systom, to impu«rt patience and perseverance in tae use of 
this medicine. that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured taat 

will effect a perfect and radica. cure 
"Ties AND Avevst.—1 hese months have great effect upon the health; caré 
shouldbe taken to keeo the stomach in order dy aperient inedicine : a few gentie doses 
of Parr’s Life Pills will rye eradicate and clear the system of the noxious humors, 
d produce serenity and comfor.. 
“sold by all Druggistsin New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 117 Ful. 
-street, 2d flooz 
“Kpeats for New Orleans—A. Oliver & Co., Brewville-street Canada—A Savage # 


Co., Montrea Dec, 30 








NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE. 
no. 1 ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 

URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
S this Institute allthe latest improved Bandages for the cure of Cluvtoot, Latera 
Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will be 
taken bythe Principalof the Institute, who has devoted much time and atiention to the 
cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Cuntracted Limvs, &c. He also has invented 
a Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, 45 1} 1s Worm 
with comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, it can 
be worn by the youngest infant'withperfect safety. . 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
ven to the education of children wh ilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curVa~ 
ure of the sp.ne, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are,readiiy culed ip child- 
ren without detaining them from school, J KNIGHT,M.D, 

{Aprill6.) See 3839 cee » Principal of the nsttiute. 
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AM CAN THEATRE, P s-street, New Orleans. 
HE lodesanl Gentlemen engaged at this establishment for the Fall season, and 
those about making ongagemee> are hereby informed that this Theatre will post- 
jively open on the Ist day of November next, under the management of the under- 
signed. Some unfounded reports having been put in circulation regarding the with- 
drawal of one of us, we deem it necessary publicly to contradict it. 


C.H. LE 
(July 20-41.J R. L. PLACE, R, { Lessees and Managers. 

















Things Theatrical. 


**OUR MARY.” 
The Amende Honorable— Original, "pon Honor !”” 
BY THE POET LAUREATE, OF THE M.- C. A. 


Don’t suppose I’m going to rail, or 
Undervalue, Mary Taycor ! 
There’s not a soldier or a sailor, 
But adores sweet Mary Tay or! 
He’s a stony hearted jailor, 
Who could fetter Mary Taytor ! 
Did I own a South Sea whaler, 
Whales I'd catch, for Mary Taytor! 
Were thy cheek like lily pale, or 
Red as ruby, Mary TayLor— 
Thy waist upon the splendid scale, or 
Slim, I'd worship Mary Taytor ! 
London city, I'd be bail, or 
Paris, would pet Mary Taytor! 
Not a human being, male or 
Female, but likes Mary Taytor! 

* Juvenile or ancient, hale or 
Hearty, go for Mary Taytor! 
I could either sup on quail, or 
Rabbit-welch, with Mary Taytor !— 
Quaff with self same gusto ale, or 
Chambertin, with Mary Taytor! 
Drink thy health, in porter stale, or 
Sparkling Hock, sweet Mary Taytor! 
Share a cottage in a vale, or 
Palace grand, with Mary Taytor! 
Breezes, never blow a gale, or 
Visit roughly, Mary Taycor ! 
‘*Cease, rude Bureas, blust’ring railer !” 
Zephyrs fan thee, Mary Tay or ! 
Who sings, ‘* Sitting on a Rail,” or, 
* Lucy Long,” like Mary Taytor? 
Breath I scarcely can exhale, or 
Suspirate, for Mary Taycor! 
Not a college man in Yale, or 
Cambridge, can read Mary Taytor! 
Ten Thousand Dollars on the nail, or 
Kneel! we po! to Mary Taytor! 








The attendance of late at the various places of public amusement has so mani- 
festly increased, that we hazard nothing in predicting a brilliaat theatrical cam- 
paign next season. Much will depend, of course, upon the engagements now 
making in Londou by Mr. Simpson, of the Park. Of these little is known at 
present, but it is altogether probable that the principal features in the attrac- 
tions of Old Drury, during the September season, will be English Opera and the 
Ballet. Henry Puiuips, one of the most eminent vocalists the mother coun- 
try has produced, is expected here early in the season. Mad’lle Aveusta, the 
danseuse, too, is also expected, and we should not be surprised if Ceveste re- 
visited, in the autumn, the scene of her early triumphs. 

Should the Park management succeed in carrying out its views, the Bowery 
and Chatham theatres will have the field of the legitimate drama to themselves; 
and such is the number of clever people who can be readily brought together 
that they can “carry on the war” with equal spirit and profit. Forrest, 
Hackett, Placide, Hamblin, Ranger, Marble, Barrett—(‘* Gentleman George,”) 
Brougham, with Misses Clifton and Cushman, Mesdames Shaw, George Jones, 
Wheatley, Flynn, etc. etc., are now in this vicinity, or soon will be, with fifty 
others, like Ritchings, Sefton, Scott, Wallack, etc. With such materiel within 
the reach of the rival managers, our citizens will have reason to exclaim 

‘* A plague on both your houses !"’ 
should the entertainments of the ensuing season lack novelty, or sterling 
interest, 

MitcHELt and Corsyn, too, of the Olympic, have the fairest prospect before 
them of a brilliant campaign, Though unfortunately separated at present, we 
take it for granted that when “ again the tocsin sounds,” on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, the favorites of the company will, each and all, be found in their appropriate 
places. Especially will the patrons of the Olympic insist upon the retention of 
Mrs. Timm and Miss Taylor. Without them—without ‘‘the Infant Phenome- 
non ” and the inimitable Crummles, the bill! of fare would be no more endurable 
than was Petruchio’s offer to his supperless bride, of ‘“‘ mustard without the 
beef!” There is Walcott, Miss Clarke, and several others, too, of hardly less 
enviable repute, whose engagement would be hailed with pleasure. An oppor- 
tunity presents itself just now of making a judicious selection of those who, 
without adding to the number, would materially increase the strength and at- 
traction of the company. Of this, no doubt, the worthy managers are aware, 
but no time should be lost in securing the available talent now in the market, 
before drafts are made from it for the South and West. We are not aware what 
“unheard of novelty ’’—what ‘ unprecedented attraction,” Mitchell is to open 
the Olympic with, to, we hope, “ the most brilliant and enthusiastic houses,” 
but we have an abiding faith in him asa manager, and doubt not that with his 
Olympians, he will “carry the war into Africa” in the course of the ensuing 
campaign, 

The principal theatrical event of the week is the organization of a company 
under the management of C. T. Parstoz, who will open Palmo's Opera House 
on Monday evening next. A new grand melo-dramatic Spectacle, by Mon- 
crieff is to be produced, ‘‘to exhibit the powers of those extraordinary artists, 
Les Freres Elssier.”” Mrs. Timm is to be the principal heroine of the troupe, 
having resigned the management of Vauxhall. 

At Miblo’s, the “ Revolt of the Harem” bas given place to ‘‘ John of Pa- 
ris,” and the operatic ballet of ‘La Sonnambula.” The “Republic” speaks 
of Wednesday night’s performance in the following just terms :— 


There was a numerous and fashionable audierce at Niblo’s yesterday evening 
to witness the performance of ‘John of Paris,” and the first act of the ope- 
ratic ballet of the ‘‘Sonnambula.” In the former opera, Miss Taylor, as we 
had anticipated, was the favorite of the evening, and looked remarkably well in 
the costume of the page. However, it would be unfair not to acknowledge that 

8. Hardwick, as the Princess of Navarre, acquitted herself most creditably, 
and that the other parts were generally well sustained. The opening chorus 
was sung very effectively, but the best parts of the opera were the songs, 
whee the girl that I love,” and the ‘ Troubadour,” by Vincent, the page, 
ry ony princess. The pas seul by Miss Partington was deservedly applauded. 

© fall of the curtain there was an interval of half an hour, after which 
ae Seton act of the ‘“‘Sonnambula.”” Miss Taylor sang ‘“ Sounds so joy- 
tin d Great taste and sweetness. Mademoiselle Desjardins and Mons. Mar- 
pe pened perfection in the - de trois. The Damoiselles Vallee were lively 
“ Polka.” afforded ne? 20d Malle. Desjardins and Herr Korponay, in the 

So. in copy feu greatest satisfaction to the audience. The latter artiste 
A Aston AE ‘Meee ne be made the most of the little he had to 
himself on this occasion. The eles a taal daar conan aa 
y rameae-rdig were highly pleased with the per- 

At the Bowery, the comedy of * Money ”’ has brought “lots” of it to the 


treasury. ‘‘ Timour the Tartar ” is also a standing dish. 


ee Fuynn and young Wattack are playing to fine houses at the Chat- 
m, 


Toe Philadelphia papers state that Sugivaut, the Vocalist (late of the Se- 


i 


“a _ The Spirit of ihe Cimes. 
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guin ), was married io that city lust Thursday evening. The bride was 

a Miss Brown, a Georgia heiress, a ward of Col. Powell, of Philadelphia, esti- 

mated to be worth $70,000 in her own right. 

GaBRigt pe Korronay—now at Niblo’s—the celebrated Hungarian dancer, 
and to Whom we are indebted for the importation of the “ Polka,” and other 
fashionable dances, as performed in public, and in private circles in London and 
Paris, is, we learn, about to visit Saratoga Springs, for the purpose of giving 
lessons in his art. Mr. Wetts, also well known as an accomplished teacher, 
together with an eminent violinist, in order tu give the fullest effect to the beau- 
tiful and characteristic music of the different dances, will accompany him. We 
understand that the lessons will be given in the English, French, and German 
languages. This arrangement will commence next Monday. 

Wveorr thus introduces the handsome Signor to the attention of the belles 
and beaux at the Springs :— 

Korponay is going to Saratoga, and we do not think he could have disposed 
of himself to better advantage. He will, doubtless, become a popular teacher 
of the “ Polka,” for he isa very showy person, and when did “ ladyes faere” 
ever take offence at good looks in the opposite sex? And we further think that 


the belles of Saratoga could not employ their time in more graceful exercise 
than practising the far-famed ‘ Polka.”’ It will certainly become the rage at 
Saratoga. 

Ove Butt has been giving concerts in Springfield, and other priccipal inland 
country towns, at the East, where the good people have recently been astonish- 
ed at the “ march of the schvolmaster,” as illustrated by a Learned Pig! The 
papers state that ‘the Bu!l turned out to be a Lion—the Pig a bore!” He 
has announced a concert at Buffalo, on Monday evening next. He presented 
Miss Jane Andrews, of Troy, a magnificent bracelet, as a token of gratitude for 
her aid at his concer? there. Ole Bull arrived at Toronto, on the 2lst inst. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cartes Tuorne are playing at Providence, where they lately 
gave a handsome benefit to little Fanny Jungs, a Boston ‘ Pet of the Peitti- 
coats.” 

Our old friend, Sou. Smiru, is expected here ere long. The Cincinnatians 
jately paid him the compliment of a dramatic jubilee in his honor. 

‘Gentleman George” Barrett is playing at the Arch St. Theatre, Phila- 
delphia—better than ever, “ they say !” 

Macreapy made his last appearance at Montreal, on the 22d inst. 

We understand that M. Aldronini the eminent Double Contra Basso from the 
Italian Opera House, is about to embark for the U.S. on his way to New Or- 
leans, to conduct aseries of Promenade Concerts, ia that City. 

We learn that Mr. Brovenam is preparing to give his Irish Entertainment. 
From the uniform success which has attended its representation through the 
South and West, we predict that he will be well patronised here. One of our 
Boston contemporaries thus notices Mr. B’s lecture in that city : 

Brougham at the Museum.—We have seldom passed a more pleasant even- 
ing than on Saturday at the Boston Museum, in discussing the descriptions, 
anecdotes, aod impersonations of the celebrated Irish comedian—J hn Broug- 
ham, upon whom the mantle of the lamented Power seems to have fallen with 
wonderful virtue. His ‘‘ Ligats and Shadows of Irish Character” were indeed 
truthful and beautiful, and proclaimed him to be a most wonderful Irishman 
himself in point of original talent, as well as a most successful imitator of 
others.—His extempore addresses and descriptions to the audience were char- 
acterized by an easy and graceful elocution and remarkable powers of language 
and expression, while his impersonations of Irish peculiarities and manners— 
his definition of blarney and mesmerism, his mythological song, the Irish love 
of country and offspring, their intuitive wit and inclination to fun, their occa- 
sional great seriousness and awful deounciations when excited, their queer ad- 
mixture of mirth and pathos—were so life-like and impressive as to waken up 
all the varied emotions of the soul, 

Brougham’s description and imitations of O'Connell, his anecdotes of Tom 
Steele, Sheridan Knowles and other well known sons of Erin were given with 
admirable effect, as also his comic songs. The impersonation of the “‘ dagger 
scene” in Macbeth, in character and in imitation of the great tragedian Macrea- 
dy, was fine beyond expressiun. We.could see the man, the actor, before us 
in all his peculiar and distinguishing characteristics—we listened to his tones, 
saw the expression of the face and verily thought Macready was before us. The 
exhibition was good throughout. 

We learn with regret that Mr. Brougham contemplates leaving Boston with- 
out giving us any further chance of seeing him. We hope Kimball will pre- 
vail ating Bg to regale us with another touch of his quality before he leaves 
town, and we will promise him an overflowing house. We were pleased to see 
the Hon. Rufus Choate and Hon. Joseph Bell present, who evidently enjoyed 
the varied entertainments. 





DON CARLOS (the New Opera) MADE EASY. 
FOR OUR COUNTRY COUSINS. 


Don Carlos came out on the right before last 

With magnificent scenes and a capital cast, 

(Which failing to do so there’s nothing can please ye), 
Lablache, Fornasari, the Count, and La Grisi. 
Moreover, although it was Thursday, and so 

A night when great people don’t usually go, 

The Queen and Prince Albert attended to foster 

The talent they know is existing in Costa. 

The Court at this moment its brilliancy lacks— 

It’s in biack for the death of his Dukeship of Saxe— 
But grief dida’t seem on their faces to dwell, 

For the Queen and the J’rince looked remarkably well, 
Paid much more attention than some of their worse, 
And between the acts only were seen to converse. 

An example one wishes some people would take, 

Who at present great noise at the Opera make, 

And talk quite as loud (we've a soul above sneering) 
As if what they were saying were really worth hearing. 





Don Carlos, as every one knows, was the son 

Of Philip the Second, of Spain—and was “ done” 
By his father, who took from the heartbroken elf 

The young lady he loved, and espoused her himself. 
The subject by Schiller is treated divinely, 

And by Lord Johnny Russell (but not quite so finely.) 
Bot the present libretto, at least, so we’re told, O! 

Is by one Tarantini—baptized Leopoldo. 

It has good situations, strong language, and all 

For which on their poets musicians can call. 

(And if you*were a poet it soon would make you sick, 
To see how they'd mangle your lines for their music. ) 


There isn’t an overture—no !—and the fact is 

We think its omission an indolent practice, 

For hearing an overture written with art, 

Is like, before dinner, perusing the carte. 

But up goes the curtain, behind it we find 

A beautiful scene of a clerical kind— 

A cathedral in gloom, through which moonlight just strays, 
While an organ (built special) delectably plays, 

And a chorus of monks (on their marrowbones squat) 
Pray that Heaven will be pleased to—we hardly know what. 
But close tothe edifice stands Mari-o, 

In a posture expressive of bitterest woe. 

For he’s the Don Carlos, and owns that he’s shady, 
Being diddled by dad of his dearly loved lady. 

Fornasari, his friend, as Count Posa comes in, 

And tells him such maudlin is really a sin, 

And he’d much better go where the people’s commanders 
Are waging ‘‘ big wars” with the Spanish in Flanders. 
They sing a duet, the Count seems to prevail, 

‘* Why, that,” says the Count—of companions a model— 
“We can learn at the office—let’s go” —and they toddle. 


We next have a sweet palace garden, laid out 
With parterres and green paths where the Queen walks about. 
A chorus of ladies—then enters the Queen, 

With the tiniest crown on that ever was seen, 

It’s studded with jewels both clear and opaque, 
And looks as if just taken off a twelfth cake. 

It isn’t so big as a puppy dog’s muzzle, 

And how it sticks on is to us quite a puzzle. 

La Grisi—and never more lovely we’ve seen her— 
Sings a balf-sentimental and sweet cavatina. 

Then Posa comes on, and he chants a romance, 


For her bosom with interest commences to beat— 
When, lo! there’s Don Carlos himself at her feet. 
‘Good gracious, you here—how extremely imprudent, 
I feel a respect for my honor though you don’t. 

Pray go— oh, for shame—I can’t listen, not I; 

Now go—there’s a dear—some one's coming—oh, fie !"” 
Well, this sort of thing, with good music well backed, 
Brings us pleasantly on to the end of the act. 


A splendid ssloon is the next scene before us, 

In which certain nobles shout out a grand chorus, 
Which may one of the gems of the Opera be reckoned, 
Then enters Lablache as King Philip the Second. 

Don Carlos approaches, unsent for by P., 

For the son aud the father can never agree, 

And Rex blows up Carlos, not being delighted 

That Carlos had come when he wasn't invited. 
However, that storm having past, the young Don 
Explains the fool’s errand he now has come on. 

Which is to request P’s permission to go 

And visit the countries then known as the “ Low.” 2 
To obtain his desire much persuasion he uses— 

But Philip, suspecting him, sternly refuses. 

Count Posa takes part in the logical * joust,” 

And a capital trio is here introduced. 

The King with his passion is fit to go blind, 

For he thinks that his son to his wife has a mind— 
There’s a mess with a letter (will people ne’er learn 
Their love-letters always to read and then burn ?) 

The Queen comes and swears she’s determined to know 
What thief has been robbing her private bureau— 
The King storms and thunders—at last in bis rage 

He knocks Grisi down at full length on the stage. 
Then he thinks that he’s hurt her, and calls in her niaids, 
And himself with brutality justly upbraids, 

(He says that he’s made on her face the blood run, 

But we couldn't see it from Box 81.) 

A clever quartette is now sung by the four, 

And two-thirds of the opera of Carlos are o’er. 


A scene was unseen and unsung, which was odd— 

It was to have shown us Don Carlos in quod, 

But Mario not feeling quite upto his work, 

It was thought rather betier that passage to burke, 

But we just caught a sight of the scene we'd not heard, 
Whea the next acene was cleared to make way for the ¢hird. 
The second presented a terrible hall, 

All black were the columns, all black was the wall. 
Except that white crosses enlivened it vastly, 

By making the ghastlioess ten times as ghastly. 

A black looking band seemed expecting some visitors— 
They were waiting for Philip—behold the Inquisitors. 

He comes, and they all of them make the salute 

To the sullen, ferocious, and bigoted brute. 

He sits to the right in a huge and black chair, 

And shouts out his will to the murderers there. 

(This solo and chorus of roaring and yelling 

Are—to speak in stage jargon—most terribly telling). 
But Carlos had put some young ladies in funk 

By escaping from gaol in the dress of a monk, 

They thought him a ghost (a ridiculous thing), 

And they all come in screeching to speak to the King- 

But Philip knows better, and guesses the truth, 

And follows the track without mercy or ruth. 

Don Carlos at once makes his way to the Queen, 

And they mingle their tears in a very fine scene, 

Where a prayer which they offer, by way of adieu, 

Was loudly encored, and most properly, too. ; 
The King and his bloodhounds rush in—to his cost— 
Poor Carlos perceives, and exclaims, ** All is lost!” 

And to save further trouble on any one’s part, 
He sticks the King’s dirk in his own (the Don's) heait. 
Then Philip, whose fury continues the same, 
Condemns the poor Queen to the stake and the flame— 
And then, says the playbook (which likes to annex its 
Wrong s to a verb which is Latin) he ezits. 

In a splendid finale poor Grisi declares, 

That she’ll give herself up to her fate and her prayers ; 
But she doesn’t deserve such a chapter of woe, 

For she vows that she dies as unsullied as snow. 

Of conrse, as she says it, we know that it’s certain, 
And iustily cheer her—and down comes the curtain. 





Not a voice, ’mid the verdict of “ Bravo!” rebelled, 
And a triumph more signal we never beheld. 
And the shouting was really a matter for wonder, 


It showed a conductor can bring down the thunder. 
London Argus of 22d June 


_—_——-——_— — 


Foote’s Othello it is said, was a master piece of Burlesque ; but it fell very 
short of the Hamlet which he attempted in the early part of his life, for his 
benefit. He went through the play tolerably well until he came to the last act ; 
but in the scene where he quarrels with Lartes, 

‘* What is the reason that you use me thus? 
I lov’d you ever ;—but ’tis no matter, 
Let Hercules himself do what he may, 
The cat will mew—the dog will have his day.” 
Stimulated by a desire to distinguish himself, he entered so much into the quar- 
rel as to throw him out of the words, and he spoke it thus :— 

“T lov'd you ever ;—but it’s no matter. Let Hercules himself do what be 
may, the dog will mew—no, that’s the cat ; the cat will bark—no, that’s the 
dog ; the dog will mew—no, that’s the cat; the cat will—no, the dog; the 
cat, the dog—pshaw—pho— it’s sumething about mewing and barkirg ; but as 
I hope to be saved, ladies and pot wey know nothing more of the matter.” 


Mademoiselle Taglioni.—Such is the fureur the fair sylphide creates at this 
moment at the Academie Royale, at Paris, that all thé boxes and places are 
taken for the remainder of her engagement, which terminates in June. 

“ Sarah, dear,” said a waggish busband to his wife, “ if I were in your place 
I wouldn’t keep that babe so fullof butter as you do.” ‘ Butter, my dear! 
never give it any butter.’’ ‘No, but you poured about a quart of milk down 
it this afternoon, and then trotted it on ‘the knee for nearly two hours. If it 
doesn’t contain a quantity of butter by this time, it isn’t for want of churning. 

Six divorces were granted by the Vice Chancellor of New York on the 2! 
inst. One was a case rather peculiar. The complainant was a young heiress, 
who, when under the age of fifteen, had been married privately to a young gea- 
tleman against the wishes of the family. The marriage was not consummated, 
and when it came to the knowledge of the lady’s father, he instituted proceed- 
ings for the divorce, and succeeded in obtaining a decree. 

Another case was less curious and rare, which is reported as follows :— 

Ann Hoye vs. Patrick Hoye.—The intimacy of defeadant with Miss Hild- 
reth and Miss Celestia Lively, actresses in the theatrical company of which de- 
fendant was manager at Albany, Norfolk, d&c., and also his conduct with others, 
was considered conclusive. Divorce granted. Picayuh. 

When Lord Morpeth was in this country a few years since, he chanced tobe 
at a dinner table in company with Mr. Frelinghuysen. He filled his glass, and 
asked Mr. F. to allow him the pleasure of taking wine with him, who politely 
declined the honor, remarking that he had abandoned its use. “ You are more 
than half right,” replied Lord M. His lordship aftewards commenced pouring 
water into his glass with wine, drinking it about half and half. “‘I see, @Y 
lord,” said Mr. F, “ that you are just half right.” 
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